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As we go to press the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest is holding its annual convention at Chicago. As the 
first session begins Wednesday, and as we go to press Wednesday 
evening, in order to catch the mails, it is obvious that we can give 
no report of the proceedings. We have, however, secured advance 
copies of some of the papers specified on the programme to be 
delivered, and these we print in other columns. This is one of the 
most influential of all the underwriters’ associations, and the care- 
fully prepared essays read before it each year are looked for with 
much interest. 





Our well-known and esteemed correspondent “ Per Simmons” 
sends us this week a feeling tribute to the memory of Lucius J. 
Hendee, late president of the Aitna Fire -Insurance Company of 
Hartford. Our correspondent returned from his vacation only in 
time to attend the funeral of his brother underwriter, with whom 
he had been on intimate terms for a quarter of a century, and his 
tribute to the worth of the deceased and the esteem in which he 
was held in the community in which he had passed his life, was 
written in haste, but nevertheless it speaks from the heart, and 
will be recognized by underwriters as a faithful outlining of the 
characteristics of Mr. Hendee. No man stood higher in the 
esteem of his business and social associates than Mr. Hendee, and 
his death will bring sorrow to thousands of hearts. The estimate 
our correspondent places upon his character is one in which we 
most sincerely concur, and join with him and the other friends of 
the deceased in the expressions of regard, sympathy and condol- 
ence they have so well embodied in their resolutions and letters. 





“Tr takes brains to run an insurance company,” said the man- 
ager of another-State company to us the other day. “For instance, 
my company did not catch a dollar of the Wilmington loss, which 
fact is due exclusively to brains.” Asked to explain, he went on 
thusly: “When my company determined to come to New York, 
they looked around for the very best man they could find to ap- 
point as general agent. Naturally, they selected me! Then I 
went gunning for agents, looking for the best always. At Wil- 
mington I found one who had never written a dollar on the 
morocco factory that just burned. He became my meat at once, 
and has never offered us a dollar on that risk. Here, you see, is 
where brains come in ; first, the company showed brains in com- 
ing to New York; second, brains were uppermost when they 
selected me as their general agent ; brains were again on top when 
lappointed the Wilmington agent. We saved $5000 clean by 
not being on that risk. It makes no difference that the agent had 
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tried to get it, but couldn’t ; or that he has put us on similar risks 
in the next block, the fact remains that the risk we have did not 
burn, while the one we didn’t get did burn and we had no loss. 
Oh! I tell you, it takes brains to run the insurance business !” 
Our mild suggestion that guesswork, bullhead luck and natural 
stupidity might have something to do with fire underwriting was 
indignantly rejected by our friend, who was so elated over the man- 
ner in which brains had steered him in the Wilmington business, 
that his subsequent remark that cloves were good for the breath 
seemed in entire harmony with his mental exhiliration. 





Ir is reported that the Kentucky Mutual Security Fund of 
Louisville has been trying unsuccessfully to reinsure. The Insur- 
ance Herald says: ‘Last year the company suffered from a high 
death rate, and its management is not such as to warrant the be- 
lief that it could handle any crisis with success.” This is one of 
the concerns which have been operating under special charters 
granted by the legislature of that State, exempting them from re- 
porting to the Insurance Commissioner and the need of examina- 
tion by him. To be sure, the Commissioner must annually exam- 
ine and report the amount of the reserve fund, but there is no way 
of finding out anything definite about the business or condition of 
the associations except from the statements of the officers. In 
other words, the Kentucky Mutual Security Fund and others of its 
ilk are doing a regular assessment assurance business while sharing 
all the exemptions enjoyed by the fraternal and benevolent organi- 
zations with which they have nothing else in common, and while 
competing associations of other States are compelled by law to pay 
taxes and undergo close watching for the protection of their 
policyholders. This is an injustice which should be remedied as 
soon as may be. As far as this particular association is con- 
cerned, it reported to us, as shown by The Hand-Book of Assess- 
ment Insurance, for the year ending December 37 last, payments 
by members, $95,450; total receipts, $97,278; paid for claims, 
$67,368; expenses, $15,651; assets, $42,605, and insurance in 
torce, $4,238,000. 





One of the chief causes of the destructiveness of the fire last 
week in Balttmore, which was attended with such fatal results, was 
the obstruction offered to the working of the fire department by 
the overhead electric wires. These were numerous and heavy in 
the vicinity of the fire, and when the firemen sought to take their 
hose to the roofs of imperiled buildings they found it impossible to 
raise their ladders because of the overhead wires, and so were 
forced to drag their long lines of hose up the stairways of the 
buildings. In consequence of the time thus consumed the fire 
obtained uncontroliable headway, and much property was destroyed 
that would otherwise, in all probability, have been saved. The in- 
surance companies, therefore, have to thank the overhead wires 
for a large portion of the loss they incurred on that occasion. 
While the electric companies are fighting against putting their 
wires underground, and the authorities do not seem to have back- 
bone enough to compel them to comply with the law, it will be 
well to read what an electrical expert has to say on the subject, 
and we beg to direct attention to an interview with J. P. Barrett, 
city electrician of Chicago, which we print in our news columns. 
Mr. Barrett was one of the first electricians to recognize the neces- 
sity of putting all electric wires underground, and to carry his 
ideas on the subject into practice. He says that in Chicago there 
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are underground wires that have not been disturbed, or even 
looked at, in seven years, and that they are now doing duty as 
effectually as when first put down. Mr. Barrett is also one of the 


comparatively few electricians who is willing to admit that there is 
danger to life and property in wires charged with strong currents 
of electricity. His remarks carry the weight of a practical knowl- 
edge of the subject of which he speaks, 










Tue absurdity of attempting to gauge the loss incurred -by an 

insurance company by a given fire by the amount specified in its 
policy coverir-g the property destroyed, was well illustrated by the 
publication in the daily papers a few days since of the losses by 
the recent disastrous fire in Baltimore. A comparatively small 
number of companies are charged with the entire loss, in sums 
ranging from $5000 to $75,000. As a matter of fact, those com- 
panies that are charged with the larger sums had reinsured a 
portion of their risks, some of them in companies not named in the 
list, and, as a consequence, their losses are on a par with the 
average of the company losses. For instance, the Lancashire is 
published as having lost $75,000, while it is asserted that $50,000 
of the sum it insured the property for, was reinsured in other compa. 
nies, so that the Lancashire had actually at risk only $25,000. Other 
companies are charged in the list with large sums as losses, when 
in fact the sum stated gives the aggregate of their policies without 
taking any account of the reinsurances. We have never been able 
to see the wisdom of printing such misleading and injurious state- 
ments; they can do no possible good, but, on the contrary, have 
a tendency to weaken public confidence in individual companies. 
Once a year the companies are required by law to make a sworn 
statement as to their business, and a careful exhibit of their finan- 
cial condition. In the absence of an extended conflagration, like 
that of Chicago, these annual statements are sufficient for the in- 
formation of the public. It is from them that propertyowners 
draw their conclusions as to the trustworthiness of companies, and 
the incidental losses during the year, if they are reported truth- 
fully, do not affect their judgment of them, but exaggerated reports 
might do so. Policyholders understand that companies are organ- 
ized to pay losses, and they expect them to come in frequently, 
but if each one is magnified into a disaster, confidgnce in com- 
panies might well be shaken. 


* * * * 


It looks very much as though Baltimore was a good place for 
fire insurance companies to withdraw from. Losses come too fre- 
quently and in too substantial amounts to permit much hope of 
profit until better methods for preventing and suppressing fires are 
inaugurated. It is a well-known fact, and one that has heretofore 
excited comment, that the fire department of Baltimore is inade- 
quate to furnish the degree of protection that safety demands, 
Much of the apparatus is antiquated, and more of the modern 
style is required, while the manual force is not sufficient to satis- 
factorily cover the extended area of that city. It is full of special 
hazards, promiscuously located in different parts of the city, and 
many of these are said to be lacking in the ordinary safeguards 
deemed necessary for the protection of such places. The water 
supply is also reported to be deficient in many portions of the city. 
Fire underwriters should improve the present opportunity to insist 
either upon better fire protection or an increase of rates that will 
adequately compensate them for the risks they assume. The 
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manager of one company, whose losses in the late fire were by no 
means heavy, assures us that it will take ten years’ premiums ip 
Baltimore, without another fire, to compensate his company for the 
amount it is behind on its business in that city. Quoting the 
words uttered some years ago by another underwriter, he said: 
“We are holding on in Baltimore in the hope of getting premiums 
enough to pay six per cent interest on the money we have lost 
there.” Baltimore will consult her own interests by spending money 
more freely for fire protection. 





WE have received from The Review Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia a copy of the very elaborate work, by Dr. J. A. Fow- 
ler, entitled ‘‘ History of Insurance in Philadelphia for Two Cen- 


turies—1683-1882.” The volume contains goo pages, beautifully 
printed from clear type on excellent paper, and bound in full legal 
calf. It is an exhaustive history of insurance in Philadelphia, 
written in the pleasing style which Doctor Fowler commands in so 
marked a degree, and with all his conscientious attention to truth 
and detail. Readers of The American Exchange and Review have 
been familiarized with the early chapters of this work, although 
they have been carefully revised and virtually rewritten since their 
publication in that journal. When the work was commenced by 
the author, he had little conception of the length to which it would 
carry him, and in fact intended it more as his contribution to one 
of Philadelphia’s annual “booms” than as a complete history of 
insurance in that city. But the work grew upon him, and, as it 
grew, fascinated him, and he resolved to comply with the local de- 
mand for a more finished history, and the result we have before us. 
It could not have been entrusted to better, more conscientious or 
more skilled hands, and in the finished work of Dr. Fowler, not only 
the insurance profession, but every resident of that city has reason 
to be proud. The origin and development of a great financial 
system, an industry giving employment to thousands of persons, 
and contributing so much to the prosperity of a city as insurance 
has to Philadelphia, must always be an interesting study; but in 
these busy days, there are few who can devote themselves to the 
preparation of such a history. But it was congenial work for Dr. 
Fowler, and the crowning effort of a life devoted to insurance interests. 
As insurance first found a foothold in this country in Philadelphia, 
a history of its development there is, substantially, a history of its 
development throughout the country, and one has but to read Dr. 
Fowler’s work to understand the strides—progressive or otherwise 
—it has made during the past 200 years. It is, we believe, next to 
Walford’s unfinished cyclopedia, the most important historical 
work relating to insurance that has ever been published. Asa 
work of love on the part of Dr. Fowler, it will constitute a sub- 
stantial monument to his memory when he shall have gone where 
printers and proofreaders cease to annoy; but as a financial enter- 
prise, we greatly fear it will not prove a bonanza to him, for the 
reason that it is not a canvassing document by means of which 
agents can secure business. To the thoughtful and studious un- 
derwriter, whatever branch of insurance he may be identified with, 
it will prove invaluable and, in fact, indispensable. It sells for $10 
a copy, and may be had by addressing The Review Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 





—From Cygnet, O., comes a report of the collapse of a 25,000-barrel 
oil tank. The oil caught fire and spread, and eight persons are reported 
to have been burned to death. 
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WESTERN ITEMS. 


At St. Paul, Minn., on the 6th inst., the old building occupied by 
Shickler & Wilson was totally destroyed by fire, also a foundry and dwell- 
ing adjacent. 

= ca a 

Tue many friends of A. D. Kennedy of Chicago will be glad to learn 

of his return to office work after a serious illness, 


* * * 


EpwArp RAWLING, manager of the Guarantee Company of North 
America, is paying a visit to Europe. 
x * ¥ 


Tue various Western mutual fire officials will hold a meeting at Chi- 
cago on the roth inst. 
* * * 
Cot. A. H. Graves of Duluth was in St. Paul last week, with one eye 
on the Republican State Convention. 
Ea a x 


AMoNnG recent visitors to Chicago were Ed E. Potter, secretary of the 
Sun of San Francisco; Col. Lloyd R. Coleman, president of the Mechan- 
icsand Traders of New Orleans, and George F. Seward, vice-president 
of the Fidelity and Casualty of New York. 

* x x 

Dakora farmers, near Aberdeen, have been fighting prairie fires in- 

stead of farming of late. The losses have been very large. 
* * * 


Tue Firemen’s Benevolent Fund at Chicago has received a donation 
from another merchant, who, like many others, is well pleased with the 
work of the Chicago Fire Department. 

* * * 


Fosrer’s saw-mill at Midland, Mich., burned on the 5th inst. Insur- 
ance, $5000, A lime kiln and ice-house were destroyed at Bay City ; no 
insurance. 

x * * 

At Hoytsville, O., fire for the third time in two weeks resulted in a 
loss of $20,000, and for the three fires $200,000. The town could not af- 
ford any fire protection, but probably will in the future. 

= x x 


THE entire business portion of the town of Jennings, Wis., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 5th inst. 
* x % 


THE annual meeting of the fire underwriters of the Northwest, held at 
Chicago on the 12th and 13th, was well attended. Of the proceedings, 
which were very interesting, a full report will appear in the next issue of 


THE SPECTATOR. 
x # x 


Rumors regarding the reinsurance of the United States business of the 
Fire Insurance Association of England spread like wildfire throughout 


the West, and the company’s agents are looking for some other company 
to fill the vacancies. D. W. S. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUCIUS J. HENDEE, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE AETNA. 
[From Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

The funeral services of the Hon. Lucius J. Hendee, late president of the 
Aina Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, occurred at his residence yes- 
terday afternoon. The pall-bearers, ten in number, were selected from the 
Several corporations with which the deceased was connected, consisting of 
(wo from each of the following companies: The A2tna Fire Insurance 
Company, the Society for Savings, Charter Oak Bank, the Security Com- 
pany and the Hartford Steamboiler Company. A large number of Hart- 
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ford’s most prominent underwriters, as well as many from out of town, 
testified their great respect for the sterling qualities of the dead by attend- 
ing the last sad rites. 

Among those present were the remaining officers and directors of the 
Etna Fire; President Henry Kellogg and Assistant Secretary Burdick 
of the Phoenix Fire; Secretary Royce and Assistant Secretary Turnbull 
of the Hartford Fire, President Chase being absent from the city ; Presi- 
dent Brown and Secretary Burt of the Connecticut Fire; Hon. James 
Nichols, president of the National; M. Bennett, Jr., manager of the 
Scottish Union and National and the Lion Fire ; President Aaron Good- 
man of the Phoenix Life ; C. C. Kimball, vice-president of the Hartford 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and undoubtedly others whom your corre- 
spondent did not happen to notice. 

Among those froin out of town were F, C, Bennett, genera) Western 
agent for the A2tna, and the following speciai agents of the company: 
A. C. Bane, Albany; C. H. Hollister, Elmira; W. C. Goodrich, Phila- 
delphia ; J. C. Hillard, Boston; E. O. Wilkes and James A. Alexander, 
New York, and many of the old local agents of the company ; also Geo, 
M. Coit, the New York representative for the Metropolitan district of the 
Hartford and Phoenix of this city. 

Mr. Hendee died at his residence on Buckingham street on Tuesday 
afternoon last, after an illness of several months, from heart disease. 
He was unconscious from ten o’clock Monday afternoon until his death, 

President Hendee was born in Andover, July 13, 1818, and was there- 
fore in his seventy-first year. When eighteen years of age he was em- 
ployed in the store of his uncle, Abner Hendee of Hebron, and also had 
an interest in the insurance business, his uncle having at that time the 
agency of the A£tna for that locality. 1n 1852 ke succeeded his uncle in 
business and became the local agent in this small town for the company, 
of which he at that time undoubtedly had little idea he would ever be- 
come the highly esteemed and most successful president. 

In 1861, after a quarter of a century of most faithful service in connec- 
tion with the local agency of the company, he was elected its secretary. 
During these previous years, aside from his business connection with his 
uncle, he was in 1856 elected as Senator in the Connecticut legislature, 
and was also State Treasurer for the three years preceding the war. In 
1866 he became president of the company, which position he has ably 
filled to the most entire satisfaction and with the complete and unani- 
mous confidence of the directors for the past twenty-two years. 

The entire insurance public of America are familiar with the magnifi- 
cent and wonderful record the tna has made during his administration, 
which has not been surpassed by the record of any company in this or any 
other country. Aside from his financial connection with the tna, he 
has held in this city many other positions of the highest honor and trust, 
For a number of years he was vice-president of the Charter Oak Bank 
and was also at the time of his death a director of that company and a 
director of the Hartford Steamboiler Company, the Security Company, 
and a trustee for the Society for Savings, the largest institution in this 
State of its class, and one of the strongest in New England. 

No man occupying an official position ever held to a greater extent not 
only the confidence, but the warmest and most affectionate regard of all 
his business associates, employees, lecal agents and the entire insurance 
fraternity of the country, than President Hendee. While always firm in 
his convictions and steadfast in their carrying out, he was not an angular 
man, but ever of the most friendly, kind and genial nature, which was 
warmly recognized and appreciated by everyone who knew him or had 
any association with him, however remote. 

At the meetings of the different insurance associations of this country, 
of which he was an important factor, while of the most unassuming and re- 
tiring nature, rarely taking part in the discussions, saying little—yet what 
he did say was always to the point, most emphatic, and carried the 
greatest weight and influence with his rivals and associates in business— 
when debates waxed warm and differences existed, though reluctant to 
intrude his own views upon the association, the interests of the A2tna were 
always watched with an eagle eye, and often when differences seemed 
irreconcilable, his conservative counsel was solicited and anticipated by 
his associates with the liveliest interest. Few associations were ever 
willing to take decided action until it was known just where President 
Hendee of the tna stood on the question at issue, and through his ex- 
treme and quiet conservatism especially, did his views carry the greatest 
and most unprejudiced influence. He was considered by all his asso- 
ciates in the National Board and by the members of all other underwriting 
organizations in America as the soul of honor, and whether the Aina was 
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a member or not, and where occasionally they did not consider it expedient 
to be members, it was the common remark among those who were members, 
that whether a member or not Mr. Hendee’s co-operation in the direction 
of all proper practices in underwriting could always be counted upon. 
I have often heard the manager of the largest English company doing busi- 
ness in this country say that he never yet knew a case where any charge 
had been made against an agent of the ‘tna that it was not promptly 
corrected by Mr. Hendee upon his attention being called to the fact. 
I believe it is no exaggeration to say that, in all of the sharp rivalry con- 
nected with the insurance profession, President Hendee never made an 
enemy for himself or his company, but was cherished with an esteem so 
prominent and universal as few have ever reached. 

There are few men connected with our profession whose death would 
be so universally and seriously lamented by all underwriters throughout 
the country, American and foreign, as that of him of whom we write. He 
was, as everyone well knows, a man of the most upright character and 
unimpeachable integrity. Aside from the insurance interests of the com- 
pany, its great financial interests, with its nearly $10,000,000 of assets, 
have been discreetly guarded and sacredly protected. 

He was for a number of years treasurer of the St. John Church, and 
was a member of the vestry at the time of his death, 

Taking him all in all, his pronounced convervatism and ability as an un- 
derwriter, his unquestioned uprightness of character, his supreme moral 
sense of duty, his decision and firmness of character, combined with won- 
drous modesty, kindness and a most genial disposition, his most friendly 
consideration towards all his associates, whether in the executive depart. 
ment, in the clerical or agency field, as well as for his rivals and competi- 
tors in business, which endeared him to all, as it was recognized and 
appreciated by all, will render his place a difficult one to fill. 

In his death great is the loss to the company as an officer, and to every 
one connected with it as a friend ; to the city as one of its most noted 
and beloved citizens ; and to the entire insurance fraternity of this coun. 
try as a competitor whose honor has never been clouded by the slightest 
distrust. 

The writer can only regret that your telegram announcing the necessity 
of receiving this letter by to-day’s mail prevents him doing the subject 
better justice, and that he had not time to more carefully prepare his let- 
ter on the splendid qualities of this most distinguished gentleman and 
underwriter, whose brilliant career deserves to be chronicled by a far 
abler pen. Nevertheless, it is hoped that this brief sketch, necessarily 
most hastily prepared by one who knew its subject well for nearly a 
quarter of a century, will interest your many readers, 


‘* He was a man, take him for all and all; 
We shall not look upon his like again.”’ 


HARTFORD, CoNN., September 8. PER SIMMONS, 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT AND CONDOLENCE. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, 
HARTFORD, September 5, 1888. i 

At a meeting of the directors of the Aitna Insurance Company, held this day, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

In the death of I.ucius J. Hendee on the 4th day of September, 1888, at the age 
of seventy years, and the president of this company for the last twenty-two years, 
Hartford has lost one of its most respected, well-known and trusted citiz ‘ns, whose 
influence has impressed itself upon the community in which he lived, upon the 
church of which he was a member, and has been recognized by all with whom he 
was brought into business and social relations. Modest and retiring in his deport- 
ment and intercourse with his fellows, few men enjoyed, as he did, the perfect 
confidence of all who knew him. Inhim was the personification of an honest man, 
faithful to every trust, with motives pure and unselfish, integrity unquestioned, 
ready to spend and be spent in the performance of any duty imposed upon him, 
and shitking no responsibility which business or the State called him to assume. 
He looked confidently for success in whatever he undertook, as the result of per- 
servering, patient labor and untiring vigilance. Other and higher motives than 
self-aggrandizement and personal interest pervaded his constant devotion to his 
work. He stood fast and was ever faithful to his convictions of duty. These were 
the characteristics of the man, as evidenced in his public and private life, the 
record of which is indelibly impressed upon this company with which he has been 
connected for the last twenty-seven years as secretary, director and president, and 
to which he has devoted his best days, giving to it his undivided strength, clear 
and mature judgment, wise and conservative management during all these years. 
The destruction of Chicago and Boston in 1871 and 1872 did not dishearten and 
‘unman him, but developed the good judgment, force and energy of the well- 
balanced man, evidenced in the earnest and constant work, which in these dark 
times he undertook and from which he did not shrink, when discouraging anxiety 
would have paralyzed most men, We all know the confidence which ke inspired 
in this board—that these millions of losses could be promptly met, and, being 
met, would insure the future success of the company. He was wedded to its 
success to the last, and during all those days, weeks and.months of sickness and 
suffering, borne so patiently and uncomplainingly, he in nowise relaxed his inter- 
est until the mantle fell from his shoulders, and we learned he was dead. In his 
death this company has sustained its greatest loss, and each member of this 
board, a friend and associate, whose memory we shall delight to cherish and honor, 
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We tender our sincere sympathy to his family who survive him in this, their afftic. 
tion, and will attend his funeral in a body. Attest, J. GOODNOw, Secretary, 


CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANk, 
HARTFORD, CONN., September 6, 1888, 

At a meeting of the directors of the Charter Oak National Bank, held this day 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : ; 

WHEREAs, Lucius J. Hendee, for twenty-seven years a director, and for the 
past four years vice-president ot this bank, has been removed by death, therefore 

Resolved, That while, through his long and useful life, he won the respect of al] 
as an excellent citizen and Christian gentleman, and his death i$ thus a public loss, 
it becomes our painful duty to express our par icular share in the common sorroy, 

Resolved, That while in the death of Mr. Hendee we have lost a most valued 
friend and associate, a patient and attentive co-laborer and counselor, there re. 
mains to us the memory of his modest and unassuming manner, his genial and 
friendly disposition, his open candor, his high integrity and the weighty influence 
of his simple and upright life and character. 

Resolved, That we tender to the tamily of our deceased vice-president our sym. 
pathy and condolence in their great loss and affliction. 

fesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be signed by the president and com. 
municated to the family of the deceased. Attest, J. P. TAYLOR, Cashier, 


A special meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters w s held Friday to 
take action upon the death of Mr. Hendee. Among those present were President 
D. A. Heald of the Home; President H. H. Lamport of the Continental; Man. 
ager H. W. Eaton of the Liverpool and London and Globe; President James 
Yereance of the Alliance; Manag r H. H. Hall of the Northern; President Henry 
T. Drowne of the National; President Rudolph Garrigue of the Germania; Sec. 
retary Myers of the Standard; President Walton of the Citizens; Assistant Man- 
ager N. W. Meserole of the Guardian of London, and others. A special committee, 
composed of Messrs. Garrigue, Lamport and Hall, prepared the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, Our friend and associate, Lucius J. Hendee, has been rem 2>ved from 
our midst by death, we desire to place on record this minute as a tribute to his 
memory : 

For more than a quarter of a century he was an officer of the A2tna Insurance 
Company of Hartford, during nearly all of which time he was its president. His 
career in the profession has been marked by wise conservatism, sterling integrity, 
and with a strict adherence to sound business principles. His connection with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters dates from its organization, in 1866, and was 
unbroken up to the time of his death. For eight years he was its honored vice- 
president, one of its executive committce almost continuously during the entire 
period of its existence, and always a true, earnest and consistent member. In 
expressing our deep sorrow for the loss of so worthy an associate—so eminent as an 
underwriter and so esteemed as a counselor—we would contribute our testimony 
to his personal character, plentifully adorned as it was with the qualities of the 
true gentleman. His mem ry will be cherished with pride, and his labors in his 
profession appreciated. 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute, duly attested, be transmitted to his family 
and to the 4&tna Insurance Company of Hartford. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Will you please let me know if the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia is perfectly reliable, safe and trustworthy? Is it so considered 
among insurance men? By answering the above you will confer a great 
favor on INQUIRER. 

WAVERLY, VA., September 8. 


[While the Life Insurance Company of Virginia is oné of the smallest 
life companies, it is perfectly solvent, possessing assets of $438,408, and 
surplus to policyholders of $131,940. We are not able to learn, by his 
letter, whether our correspondent is a prospective policyholder or a present 
policyholder in this company, or if he is desirous of enlisting as an agent of 
the company. If he be a policyholder, we think that he can rest satisfied 
that the company will keep all its engagements. Its officers appear, 
however, to be lacking in that energy and progressive business ability s0 
essential to the conduct of an enterprising and successful life company, 
therefore we cannot commend the company as a particularly eligible 
organization for an agent to work for.—Editor THE Specraror. |] 





LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Will you please inform me as to the responsibility of a concern styling 
itself the New York Live Stock Mutual Benefit Association, having 
headquarters at 265 Broadway? Is the association still in existence? By 
giving this your early attention you will greatly oblige 

Los ANGELES, CAL., September 2. E. W. Pratt. 

[Inquiry at the office, No. 265 Broadway, resulted in the information 
from the man who runs the elevator that scores of persons have endeav 
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ored to ascertain the whereabouts of this organization since it gave up 
the ghost. Several months ago there was a collapse, and the men who 
ran the concern departed for parts unknown. There is no company 
giving live stock insurance that has met with recognized success, though 
there are a few, chiefly on the‘assessment plan, that are endeavoring to 
puild up a substantial business. There is, however, no successful live 
stock insurance company conducted on the stcck plan in this country. — 
Editor THE SPECTATOR. | 











THE EFFECTS OF ADVERSE SELECTION BY RETIR- 
ING MEMBERS NOT TRANSITORY, BUT 
PERMANENT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

In an excellent paper before the last National Insurance Convention, 
so fully reported in your issue of August 23, Wm. D. Whiting argued 
that assessment companies should be required to hold ‘‘ emergency 
funds,” and the force of his reasoning will not be impaired by calling 
attention to one point in which he seems to have been led into error by 
taking some late remarks of an English actuary as a correct reflex of gen- 
eral experience. 

Mr. Whiting stated that the effect of what is known as ‘selection 
against a company ” by members who withdraw after being insured from 
five to fifteen years is so great as to make the actual death rate among 
the remaining lives in their fifth to fifteenth year of insurance exceed the 
rate according to the mortality table, and also that after the fifteenth year 
of insurance the effect of such withdrawals dies out, and. the ratio of 
actual to probable deaths becomes more favorable than during the 
previous decade. 

Though the writer of this criticism has known the experience of a par- 
ticular company to show such results during a limited term, he thinks 
the general experience of American companies is quite the other way— 
that is, that the deaths in the decade beginning with the sixth policy year 
do not exceed the tabular expectation, and that the ratio of actual to 
probable deaths is greater during the ten years after the fifteenth policy 
year than in the ten years before. The general experience of the Mutual 
Life of New York (see Table XVI.) is as follows : 

Ratio of Actual 


Year of to Probabie Deaths, 
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The Mutual Benefit’s (Newark) experience, according to Table VIIL., is 


the same way. 
Ratio of Actual 
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The Connecticut Mutual’s experience, page 39, shows an increased 
mortality in the second quinquennium, somewhat as claimed by Mr. 
Whiting, viz.: 

Ratio of Actual 


Year of to Probable Deaths, 
Insurance. American Table. 
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But even in this case the proportionate mortality increased after the 
fifteenth year ; the ratio for the decade from sixth to fifteenth—by com- 
putation—was .883, or less than during the next decade, an‘] the increased 
Mortality due to withdrawals at no time exceeded even the low rates of 
the American Table. 

Therefore, so far as we have reliable experience, it seems clear that the 
effect of selection against a company by retiring members is not tem- 
porary and evanescent, as Mr. Whiting argued, but permanent and 
increasing. 

The undersigned has often combatted the other extreme view of the 
question, viz., that withdrawals are such a source of danger that it is 
unsafe to guarantee definite cash surrender values or to treat retiring 
members with any liberality, as is sometimes claimed, but for that very 
teason he is all the more strenuous in insisting upon the importance of 
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proper surrender charges and the dangers to be feared if policyholders 
should be allowed to withdraw their entire interest in a company at their 
option without due regard to the possible effect of such action upon the 
remaining members, Davip PARKS FACKLER. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


As we go to press the nineteenth annual meeting of this association is in 
progress at Chicago, consequently we are precluded from publishing a 
detailed account of the proceedings. Below will be found, however, 
some of the papers prepared for the occasion, which we reprint from ad- 
vance copies: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT I. W. HOLMAN. 


For reasons which a glance at our programme will make obvious, the usual 
president's address is omitted at this meeting. I cannot, however, forbear occu- 
pying five minutes of your time, pledging you to appreciate your indulgence by 
confining myself strictly to the duties for which I was chosen until my successor is 
elected. 

Nearly twenty years ago a half dozen earnest and intelligent field workers in our 
profession, believing that the demoralization which then threatened the very foun- 
dations of underwriting could be arrested only by the organized efforts of thinking 
insurance men, formed what subsequently became the Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Northwest, the nineteenth annual meeting of which we are now attend- 
ing. Thus conceived in wisdom, its power has been among the thoughtful, and 
i's influence, like music and art, greater than the unreflecting have realized. It 
has, from the beginning, been absolutely unselfish in all its undertakings, so that 
no one man, nor any one company, has been the recipient of its benefits, save as 
they have come from its discussions, papers and addresses delivered from year to 
year for the good of all. It has been guided by no mercenary spirit; it has made 
no man richer in money; it has never toadied to position ; it has never courted 
those in power because they were in power; it has rather sought for its friends 
among those who were believed to be men of brains rather than mere worshipers 
of Mammon; men who love fire insurance because it is the greatest of all commer- 
cial vocations, as against those who see in it only commissions or paltry salaries. 
Its contribution to the wealth of the insurance world can be measured only by the 
same methods that are used in determining what Homer and Shakespeare and the 
long line of toilers in literature, philosophy and economy have done for civilization. 

‘Lhe membership of this association has, from the first, been almost without re- 
striction. Those who have sought to have their names enrolled on. its member- 
ship list have never been interrogated beyond that which concerned their moral 
characters, their good names and their genuine manhood. The particular methods 
and practices of individual companies have never been subjects of criticism at its 
meeting, save when they have been @onspicuously and notoriously dishonorab e. Its 
platform has been broad and catholic. It has nurtured the sentiment of charity for 
all. It has endeavored to emulate the humble teacher rather than the proselyter and 
the tyrant. It has held that insurance companies, regardless of age, size, location, 
extent of business or ideas of lines, should be united on the question of rates. 
Other things being equal, the science of underwriting stops when the true rate is 
accepted by the company and paid by the propertyowner. Absolute indemnity is 
then both sold and bought. 

It is my sad duty toinform you that since our last meeting four members have 
passed on to where all is rest and peace. The first 'o go was William B. Corneli, 
manager of the Western department of the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, and a former president of this association. He was a man who would 
most likely have succeeded in any walk of life, but nature especially desigr ed him 
for an underwriter. He was a keen observer, a close reasoner, and, when he 
chose to be, a merciless critic. Three days before he left us he promised your 
president to read a paper at this meeting, naming a subject that was peculiarly 
characteristic. Had his life been spared, you would, this very day, have listened to 
his eloquence, enjoyed his wit, been impressed with his wisdom and convulsed 
with laughter at his humor and drollery. 

The second to go was Edward C. Preston, secretary of the Michigan Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, and one of the directors of this association. He was 
an able underwriter, a popular officer, a genial friend, a kind-hearted neighbor, an 
affectionate husband, and a man whom we all loved. In his work he was conscien- 
tious, painstaking and ambitious, and in leaving us he left all that it is possible 
for an underwriter to leave—a good name. For in this profession the prize is not 
wordly honors nor great riches. 

The third to leave us was Asa W. Spalding, who was president of this associa- 
tion in 1880. Mr. Spalding began his insurance career as a local agent in Atchi- 
son, Kan. He was subst quently a special agent for the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, and afterwards served the Franklin Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia for a number of years in a similar capacity. He was for two years 
manager for the Western States of the Standard Insurance Company of London, 
and for about the same length of time he acted as the Eastern manager of the Home 
Mutual Insurance Company of California. He was a competent local agent, a 
capable special agent, but was not successful as a manager. As he lies in his 
grave to-day, those of us who knew him best remember him with the greatest 
sadness. 

The fourth was Thomas Underwood, who was a well-known underwriter for 
twenty years, and a man whom we all loved and respected. He was born an 
underwriter, and would most likely have never been contented in any other voca- 
tion. To him it was free from anxieties, annoyances and drudgeries. He found 

hilosophy in his daily work, lived a happy life, and was borne to his final home 
a sincere friends and genuine mourners. It has been the good fortune of but 
few men to be loved and respected by his neighbors and fellow-citizens as was 
poor ‘‘ Tom” Underwood. he reason is plain—he loved everybody. His heart 


was not only free from hatred, but he most likely did not cherish an unkind feeling 
towards any man or woman. His thoughts were pure, and his life as simple as 
that of achild. Th-ologians and philosophers may have puzzl d him in regard to 
what to think, but he always knew what to do. 


These four will no longer give us the advamtages of their wisdom and exper- 
ience. In our meetings we s' 


all never again listen to their eloquence, nor shall 
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we in our printed proceedings again read by our firesides, during the long winter 
evenings, their valued thoughts as uttered from year to year. They can be, hence- 
forth, only a sweet memory, as of friends we have known, a precious book we have 
read, a sweet song we have heard, a beautiful flower we have seen. They have 
left us to fight our Marathons and Thermopylzs alone. Standing amid the 
shadows of this bereavement, which time only can soften to us, ‘‘ The sorrowing 
and tender thoughts of that loving companionship recede into a mellow glow, and 
the falling tear glistens with the prophetic light of hope, as we clasp to our throb- 
bing hearts the sweet assurances of a final reunion.’’ They aied at matured man- 
hood, neither in the morning nor the evening of their lives, but at noon, when the 
sun of their ambition was at its height, and when they were fully prepared to live. 
Their death was a decree beyond the comprehension of finite beings. We weave 
the cypress about their brows. We strew flowers upon their graves. Noble in 
their manhood, just in their conception of life and its duties, they stood bravely out 
amid the beating storm of life's canon, men, brethren and underwriters. 


PRACTICAL USE OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS. 
By H. H. WALKER, 


A certain eminent divine, on being reminded by one of his flock that his practice 
was not in keeping with his preaching, repli-d that he believed in a division of 
labor, and that it was enough for him todo the preaching. After all, there isa 
suggestive closeness of fit in the humorous retort of the minis‘er; somehow the 
most exalted representatives of all callings come short of a p:actice level with pro- 
fession. It would be a waste of time to attempt to account fur the deflection; the 
facts govern. The best that can be said for us is that we strive to reach our stand- 
ards. Let us hope that we have the disposition to reach them and the ability to 
improve them, 

It is not the purpose of this paper to present anything new—standards are o!d; 
but rather an effort to gather together some of the well-known landmarks of our 
profession; and to note the practical manner of theirobservance. In other words, 
it will be in the nature of a call, not only to return to the doctrine once delivered 
by the fathers in the profession, but to push forward toward the new doctrine as it 
is envolved by the heat of the daily conflagration. It has been said that the dis- 
tinction between a man and a mule is the ability of the man to change his mind. 
It has also been said by an eminent authority that having once reached a conclu- 
sion, intelligently and deliberately, a change of mind should rarely occur. No 
doubt the safe rule is midway between the eminent authority and the mule. At 
any rate it would be idle to occupy the time of expert underwriters in an attempt 
to fix the exact point of safe mental tenacity or practical divergence, so while we 
shall discriminate and emphasize among the standards, let us hope to at least start 
your minds into a consideration of the matters we shall treat. 

The word “standard” expresses excellence. In our profession we say, a 
‘‘standard” policy, a ‘‘standard”’ blank, a ‘‘standard”’ risk, etc. It also refers 
to established rules and correct practices. It may also stand for high grace quali- 
fications and fitness in the personnel of the profession, and to apply to all, from the 
high private to the most distinguished official. 

In order of specific treatment the present general policy will be reckoned as 
standard No. 1. Numerous have been the attempts of individuals, companies, 
associations and law makers to produce a standard policy. Numerous have been 
the failures. We say ‘‘failures’’ because we take it that there is not to-day a 
common agreement that any one form of policy in use is free from objection. Now 
it ought not to be a difficult thing to draw a contract that would express and carry 
out the evident intentions of the parties to it. The present policy is too long, tco 
technical, too complex, and too provocative of hostility. It provokes the hostiiity of 
everybody but the company using it, and finally the company itself, because in use, 
its very complications prove to be its weakness. As a blank it has a very interest- 
ing history. In fact, many of its clauses and conditions may lay claim to historical 
distinction. Most of them are born of some special emergency or exceptional 
occurrence. For instance, we find that the clause in some policies limiting the 
liability of the company per yard to price cf plain painting was born of an exorbit- 
ant claim in Philadelphia many years ago. To make sure that the company inter- 
ested might not again be so caught, the said condition flies among the many pro- 
visions of its policies, some other companies following its example. I suppose that 
the amount actually saved to the companies using the condition would not amount 
to enough to pay for the printer’s ink expended to place it upon their policies. The 
origin, history and practical benefit of many other conditions are similar. Ina word, 
the present commercial policy is largely the outcome ofan attack or abuse on the pait 
of a very small percentage of the aggregate business. As emergency seemingly 
required, the companies have added and the courts have interpreted—not always 
equitably—until the document bristles with conditions. I presume it may safely be 
said that not over five polices out of one hundred are subject to loss claim, and that 
not over five out of one hundred loss claims are subject to or affected by more than 
a half dozen of the policy conditions. Or say five policies out « f two thousand out- 
standing are subject to more than a half dozen conditions of the policy. Now there 
ought to be some other method of defense as against this small abuse It ought 
not to be necessary to erect a defense against 1995 policyholders in order to resist 
five. Such things have provoked hostility and invited adverse legislation. It may 
be claimed that multitudinous conditions bearing upon and regulating exceptional 
cases and occurrences are educative and preven ive, and that a more liberal policy 
would invite and increase the abuse. Wedonot believe it. Besides it isof an old 
dispensation and contrary to the spirit of the age. We claim that faith on one side 
begets faith on the other, and that liberality on one side creates the conditions for 
liberality on the other. A careful study of the trend of enlightened commercial 
thought, legislation and judicial decrees must convince anyone that the way toa 
free and untrammeled exercise of a given right and pursuit is a friendly attitude 
towards the rights and enterprises of others. In other words, I would try the public on 
the line of a less restrictive policy, and | would begin by a separation and distribu- 
tion of the present general policy into not less than four policies. I would have, 
first, a dwelling house policy ; second, a school house, church and public building 
policy ; third, a heen mercantile policy ; fourth, a manufactory or special hazard 
policy. Fora general farm business I would use still another form to apply to that 
kind of property. 

Passing from the policy, we take up for brief comment the standards which are 
born of statistics, the combined experience. Chief among these we may mention 
the rate or money standard. A certain pious gentleman on being challenged to 
engage in a game of poker, with hard cash for corners, politely gave a schedule of 
reasons for not oe challenge; the last reason mentioned by him was 
that he had no money. The gambler ina practical manner replied that if he had 





ut the last reason first there would have been no necessity to name the balance. 
t is very much so in a schedule of business standards. The rate or money 
standard lost sight of, there would be no occasion for enumerating the balance. 
Statistical standards, the standards which are envolved in the daily, monthly, 
yearly prosecution of a given business, are accepted as ruling standards, and they 
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are entitled to be soreckoned. Certainly there does not appear any more reliable 
process to d+ termine an adequate rate. Yet the statistical rate for one period may 
not be trustworthy for another to follow. ‘The conditions, which are numerous 
and varied, may be totally changed. We refer especially to the condition which 
is modified, if not entirely changed, by discovery or invention. Commenigj 
prosperity and depression also have much to do with statistical rates. Accepting 
the statistical rate as the best standard rate, the effort of legitimate underwriting 
should be to mainta:n it until the results of a series of years, not less than five, ip. 
dicate a safe modification. It is to be regretted that a percentage, usually a smalj 
percentage, of the capital invested in our business is devoted to an open and delip. 
erate disregard of the statistical or standard rate. It seeks to build up at the ex. 
pense of those who would maintain and perpetuate sound underwriting. It is the 
Amalekite, fattening upon the stores that are laid up against years of famine, and 
should be reckoned as a common enemy to the security of both propertyowner and 
loyal underwriters. On the other hand, a steady and unflinching maintenance of 
standard rates, regardless of results present and prospective, especially prospec. 
tive, may not always be either proper or wise. _I hold that the evil of rate Cutting 
should not always be blindly endured. A sudden and sweeping liberty to the 
‘‘ dogs of war”’ is often followed by a season of rest, recuperation and security, ang 
the combination or single company equal to the emergency does the cause of yp. 
derwriting a real service whenever the common enemy is thus turned upon, There 
are some lessons that ‘‘ words" will not teach. So we hold that the great body of 
loyal underwriters should be equal not only to the task of a firm adherence io q 
standard rate, but also to the task of exterminating, if need be, those who are not 
so minded. If there be strength in union, it needs sometimes to express itself jn 
aggressive warfare. The day of passive attention to the evil of rate Cutting 
whether direct or by way of commission, should have an end; in no other way 
may our standards be practically maintained. 

Next in importance for our consideration come what we shall call standard prac. 
tices. ‘These make the framework of our structure, both in the offices and in the 
field. Upon the practical and loyal observance of them depends the future wel- 
fare of our p ofession. There should be no deviation from recognized correct 
practices. By a standard practice we mean a correct method of handling the busi- 
ness, or a part of it; a method or system tested and accepted by the profession to 
be the best yet devised. From such a practice there should be no relaxation until 
a better one is disclosed. Let it be borne in mind that change is not always prog. 
ress, and that ‘‘dry rot’’ is not the worst enemy known to the stockholder, As 
between a lazy, blind, stubborn adherence to an old rule or standard—one that is 
about buried out of sight by changed conditions and progress—and a foolhardy, 
reckless break from the old way of doing things, the former is the saf-r. It allows 
the stockholder a better opportunity to interpose. Generally it is easier and less 
dangerous to start a slow horse than to stop a fast one. Let there be a sharp and 
inteliigent watch for changed conditions and new elements ; the necessary departure 
in practice will be suggested to the man who knows well the ‘‘ beaten path" and 
has had his feet in it. Given all the rules and standards known to the highly 
trained and skilled underwriter, it would be idle to expect successful issues without 
a fitness and adaptation to the work, and this brings us to a consideration of the 
qualities and qualifications which go to make up the model official or employee in 
our profession. A practical use ot a professional standard demands a certain grade 
of ability and fitness on the part of thos? engaged in the profession. It is, there- 
fore, altogether proper that there should be an interchange of views touching the 
question of ability and fitness. Any man who has had a few years’ experience and 
has been observant is entitled to be heard. Many years ago it was quite common 
to consider the insurance business as the proper haven of a!l whe had failed of suc- 
cess in other callings. In fact, a failure in any other line of employment was 
accepted asa mark of peculiar fitness for the business of insurance. Very naturally 
the law which sends the meritorious forward and the unfit to the rear exerted itself 
in this instance, and the public mind was corrected. Jt not only had the effect 
named, but added an emphasis that stockholders as well as the public will not soon 
forget. In a business enlisting so many men as the busine-s of underwriting itis 
not of course to be wondered at that cases of unfitness should present themselves 
But we hold that the practical use or maintenance of professional standards com- 
pels the exclusion of all unworthy and unfit representatives. You ask: Howis 
this difficulty to be met and the evil lessened? Well, by grading up instead of 
down. None but trained and efficient men should be entrusted to carry forward 
the enterprise of legitimate underwriting. Of late years there has been too much 
eagerness to enlist what are termed ‘ business getters,’’ and the eagerness has no! 
been limited to the local agent or farm solicitor. It has expressed itself all along 
the line. Men have been sought who have no other qualification. In the lac- 
guage of the political canvass, we may inquire: ‘‘ What's the matter with the 
business ?”” Just so long as the greed of inexperience and the lack of brains 
assert themselves to pile up premiums without regard to well-known standards 
that should govern, the business of underwriting will not be ‘‘all right.” Vain 
will be all efforts to prevent ultimate disaster to the professicn of underwriting if 
there be not greater care exercised in the matter of the selection of official and field 
material to conduct the business. It were bad enough did the injury stop with the 
particular company inviting it. Unfortunately the injury reaches the aggregate 
business, and all are made to suffer. If I were to be asked to assign one cause, 
paramount to all others in its power to hinder the prog ess of fire underwriting, | 
should say, ‘‘ It is a disregard of the questions of ability and fitness in the selection 
of representatives.” Were it an inflexible custom to trust no man to bind a com- 
pany whose reputation for commercial integrity is questioned, or whose knowledge 
of the business is practically nothing, many of the evils now complained of would 
be unknown. Itis a matter for genuine satisfaction that no other profession can 
boast of higher average qualification grade among its representatives, but this 
fact shou!d not make us blind or indifferent to the necessity for constant watchful- 
ness and further improvement. I hold that the loyal and capable local representa 
tive is entitled to protection from the untrained and unreliable chap whose sole 
mission is commission. It is not worth while to lightly pass by this evil or 
attempt t> minimize it. There is not a field man on this floor who could not name 
towns and localities where the evilexists, and the minutes of every State board in 
the land bear testimony to the fact. Just why one company or half a dozen com- 
panies will stand by a man who has proven himself to be unworthy is a little diffi 
cult to determine, especially so in these days of reform. ‘The field force hold the 
key to the situation, so far as the field is concerned, Let the standard of qualifica- 
tion be high, and a discredit mark attached to any company or special agent who 
keeps a representative in their employ whose reputation is below par. As tor the 
standard of excellence now recognized among field men, there can be no occasion 
for concern. It is confessedly high. The effect of organization and friendly tela- 
tion is marked and full of promise. The exigencies and the outlook of the business 
are such as to demand qualifications of a high order, and the present material in 
the field is equal to the demand. Let the spirit of ‘‘ Live and let live” rule in a! 
things, and the bonds of friendship grow stronger and stronger. Let the success 
of a single company or individual be the success of all, and the united effort beat 
mightily against such as would have it otherwise. 
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Following is the paper presented by Charles B. Whiting, president of 
the Orient Insurance Company of Hartford: 
SOMETHING THAT LOOKS LIKE THE PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE. 

In our researches for something that looks like the Philosophe s’ Stone, it will be 
necessary for me to present to your view the ccndition of our business as we find it 
to-day. The detail of griefs that beset us wiil certainly not be new, and if we 
wander for a while in an umbrag: ous chestnut grove you will pardon it, for the 
catalogue will have the novelty of not having grown less since you last heard it 
rehearsed. ‘The present aspect of the business is not, to say the least, encourag- 
ing. The restrictions are increasing, and year by year it is hampered more and 
more, and the ingenuity of the legislator 1s exercised to invent some new means to 
give us trouble and annoyance, concerning which I will have further occasion to 
speak. 1 hen again, if we resist a case of fraud and follow a claimant into court, 
justice is rarely meted out to us, particularly if the defense rests upon a question of 
fact, and it is left for a jury to decide. Evidence that appears overwhelming, and 
would be so where citizens were pitted against each other, is not considered of any 
moment, and thus it is that many cases of well-known traud are compromised 
rather than take the chances of defeat, which are largely against th: defendant in 
every instance. And this has come to be so notorious that many companies never 
allow a case to go into court on a question of fact alone. Unless there is a tech- 
nical violation of the contiact, so that a law point can be passed upon by the court, 
they make the best terms possib‘e and get the matter out of the way. 

And even upon law points it is instructive, as well as amusing, to see with what 
skill the learned judge will override the distinct provisions of a policv. How 
well many of us remember the law cf waiver—the books are full of it. We never 
know until we hear the learned judge tell us what slight circumstances will waive 
the conditions of a policy. The contract appears to bind the company every 
time, but has little bearing upon the conduct of the assured. In this particular 
method of bringing insurance companies to terms, the Western courts are a little 
ahead of those in the East. Some time ago I read a report of a case where a 
claimant brought suit for an overcoat rendered worthless by fire. The evidence 
showed that a certain company had insured the man’s wearing apparel contained 
in a frame dwelling, while the overcoat was damaged by a spark from a cigar, 
which was dropped upon it while the owner was out sleighing. ‘The learned judge 
decided that the man must wear clothes, and could not be expected to remain in 
the house all the time, and, therefore, it must have been the intention of both 
parties to cover the property wherever it was, and as the hole in the overcoat was 
positive evidence of fire, the company must pay. There are many more decisions 
of the same high order of merit, which could be cited were it necessary to further 
illustrate the point I am seeking to make. The probability is, the judge who 
decided against the company in the overcoat case was an honest man, and meant 
to do right, but he was totaly unlearned in the principles of insurance. Could he 
have been made to see that no manu would desire to insure his wearing apparel 
while on his person, and that the compensation received by the company was for 
protecting the property only while in the dwelling described, and that if the policy 
was to cover the property wherever it might be, the rate would have been much 
higher, the chances are that the decisiun would have been different. 

. The multiplication of provisions in the insurance policy has come largely from 
the decisions of the courts. The wording has been changed from time to time in 
order to meet these decisions, and thus make the contract binding upon all con- 
cerned. The old contracts having reached a point where they are not readily 
asailable, the next move to circumvent us is by the adoption of a standard policy 
which some Siates insist upon preparing for us. Tnis would not be so objection- 
able provided it could be formulated by experts and become the one poticy to be 
used by all companies throughout the United States, and not changeable oftener 
than once in five years. 

A later method of burdening our business is by certain States taking action to 
check what they call monopolies and rings, and they pass laws to prevent combi- 
nations, and against any agreement to regulate rat-s, and in one State, New 
Hampshire, the laws were made so stiingent they became prohibitory, and the 
companies, seeing no prospect of making money under them, unanimously with- 
drew. While it is a little outside the line of my discourse, yet it may not be unin- 
teresting to inform you of the methods by which some of this adverse legislation is 
produced. A few lobbyists in New Hampshire, who had in former years subsisted 
by railroad legislation, finding the roads had nothing to bring forward, conceived 
the idea of reaping a harvest from the insurance companies. Hence the avalanche 
of bills uson this subject. Unexpectedly to the promotors the companies did not 
respond except by argument. The committee who had the matter in charge for 
the conpanies were soon made to know that money would cause the defeat of the 
bills, but they were firm in their dc termination not to pay anything. It has been 
publicly stated that $1000 would h ive prevented their passage at one time, but the 
companies wou'd not pay even this small amount. As soon as the companies 
withdrew, the newspaper men, who were in league with the lobbyists, and some 
others, who were deceived as to the true situation, began to abuse the companies 
for what they called ‘‘ boycotting the State,"’ and appealed to State pride to main- 
tain the position taken by the legislature. Then the lobbyists and newspaper men 
appeared in the role of philanthropists and organized numerous companies to pro- 
tect the people, who needed and must have insurance. The laws which were 
passed soon became dead letters. No attention is now paid to the valu-d policy 
law nor the anti-combination law. In fact, there has been no such strong com- 
bination ever formed as exists in New Hampshire to-day. 

The rates in many instances are more than double those prevailing before the 
obnoxious laws were passed, the protection, as a rule, is very inf rior, and it looks 
now as if the lobbyists and newspaper men, who are running some of the new com- 
panies, would makea hands»me thing out of it, and they will doubtless do so if 
they can only keep the minds of the people on ‘‘ State pride” and away from the 
question of rate and security. 

Another favorite method of attack on our business is by taxes and licenses. 
This is now starting up with fresh vigor and bids fair to extend all over the 
country. 

The question agitating companies to-day is, where is all this going to end? 
We cannot withdraw from every State nor from ev-ry town that imposes upon us, 
nor can we do business at the present rates with these accumulating burdens. 

[ have only, in the briefest way, given you the s:tuation as we find it. Not half 
our troub!es have been enumerated, but enough have been presented to indicate 
the absolute necessity of our making some eftorts to overcome them, that we and 
the public can be in harmony, and our business be as untrammeled as that of any 
other of equal importance. Insurance is a necessity of commerce, and but for the 
oper it gives the transactions of trade and manufactures would be very lim- 
ited indeed. 


SOME OF THE CAUSES THAT HAVE LED UP TO Tuis CONDITION OF THINGS. 


It is an indisputable fact that there is no subject in which the general pubtic is so 
much interested, concerning which they know so little, as upon the subject of in- 
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surance. Not one man in soo reads his policy. Not one in 50o but thinks when 
bis property burns he is to receive the amount for which he is insured, whether he 
has lost that amount or not. Not one in 500 but thinks he is wronged if he fails to 
do so. Let meillustrate this by an incident that is fresh in my mind. Not long since 
a very prominent business man, who was insured in the company [ represent, sold 
one-half of his store and stock to another. No notice was given the agent, and 
when a fire came we were much surprised to find a second interest in the property. 
Technically the policy was void, but the fire being honest we paid the assured all 
he lost, and for our consideration we received a letter couched in severe terms of 
censure, because we did not also pay him for the portion of the property he sold to 
the other man. This is not an exaggerated case; many of you, gentlemen, have 
had such before. This man had paid for acertain amount of insurance and he 
thought he ought to have it. I simply give this as an illustration of the view with 
which even men of large business experience Icok upon the subject of insurance. 
Is itthen any wonder that persons inthe ordinary walks of life have such an 
erroneous idea of the object of an insurance policy? And having such an idea, is 
it a marvel that we have restrictive laws and unjust decisions? What different 
from this result ought we to expect ? 

There are other causes besides those stated that have brought about the present 
condition of things. There has been some hasty and ill-considered rating. Com- 
mittees have made hurried visits to towns and have marked up rates without advis- 
ing either with the local agents or the assured. Arbitrary figures thus made have 
been insisted upon and no reasons have been given for the advances, nor has the 
propertyowner been informed what was necessary to be done in order to im- 
prove tis risk and thus get a reduction in tis rate. Wherever committees have 
proceeded in this way enemi*s have been made who will neglect no opportunity to 
speak i | of us and do us an injury when an opportuni'y offers. 

I must also call attention to our manner of adjusting losses. No matter how fair 
we are, and how just we intend to be; by the mysterious manner with which we 
move about and the seclusion we seek when settling a loss, we certainly convey the 
impression that we purpo-e driv ng a hard bargain, 

Many claimants are unre«sonable, intensely so; how much better it is to let the 
neighbors of such persons see how unfair they are, and how just we are disposed to 
be. ‘There are frequent cases of sharp settlements, and iet me say that the adjuster 
who, by unworthy methods, pays less than he cught may think he has done well 
for his company, but he never was more mist ken in his life. He has not only 
damaged his company b-sond his compuration, but he has brought the whole 
business into disrepute, which in the future will surely make itself felt. 

Thus very briefly have | brought to your notice some of the reasons for hostility 
upon the part of the public, and for hostile legislation. 


A REMEDIAL AGENT SUGGESTED. 


In looking for remedies we must keep in mind that if the public knew that the 
course pursued by their legislators had a tendency to increase the cost of their 
insurance, and, what is more important, to reduce the security oftered by the com- 
panies, there would be none of this trouble which we have been detailing. Ju-t as 
soon a3 you convince a man that a valued policy law is only to enable a person having 
property burned to get more than he has lost (for the companies have always been 
willing to settle upon this basis) and that the people who do not burn have to con- 
tribute the excess, he at once—if he is an honest man and does not expect to burn 
—is an opponent of such alaw. Just as soon as you show a man that the com- 
panies are disposed to be straightforward and fair, and that they never contest a 
case unless there has been fraud developed or a violation of contract, you make 
him in favor of honest juris and just decisions. It therefore would appear that the 
first step to be taken in this extremity is the educa ion of the public in the principles 
upon which our business is based. 

‘The people do not know the benefits conferred upon the community by such 
organizations as yours. They do not know that a great many places are indebted 
to your efforts tor their protec ion against fire and for their water supply. They do 
not know that you have in season and out of season labored with the authorities to 
produce the result that makes their prop rty safer, that has been the means of low- 
ering their rate of insurance and extending the credit of their business men. They 
do not appreciate that by the introduction of water and the safeguards against fire 
which you have persistently advocated and brought about have, by the preserva- 
tion of property, made their taxes less. They do not know when the State passes 
a law prohibiting organizations like yours it is doing its people a greater injury 
than it can compute. It requires an aggrega‘ion of effort to accomplish anvthing. 
Individuals can do but little. There 1s just the difference between individual 
influence and combined influence in the accomplishment of any great object as there 
is between the ripple and the tidal wave. Individual effort as an auxiliary is of 
great value, but of itself does not produce resul’s. I therefore think there ought to 
be a great national organization of companies for the dissemiaation of knowledge 
concerning the principles of our business, and to make the pe ple understand the 
benefi's we are conferring upon them by our unit-d efforts. The present National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, it seems to me, might be utilized and made to doa 
great work in this direction. I am not sure but it would be money well spent to 
employ competent persons to go from town to town and give free lectures upon this 
great subject. Such associations as yours could assist largely in such work, which 
should be supplemented by the individual efforts of the various companies. There 
is one fact that cannot be ignored. It is as sure as fate, if we ever expect the tram- 
mels removed which are burdening our business, and if we would prevent other 
and weightier ones from being put upon us, we must enter upon some such course 
as I have indicated. Itis a condition and not a theory that confronts us, and one 
we have delayed all too long to recognize. 

We issue our contracts by the sufferance ot the State. It is the State that gives 
us our chartered rights, and therefore we are but its creatures aad subject to what- 
ever conditions it imposes. The legislators are simply the reresentatives of the 
people, and they are answerable to the people, and would not dare act except in 
accordance with their known wishes. And we are greatly to blame for not having 
long ago taken some method to enlighten them, and thus have let duty do what 
now necessity compels. 

Heretofore when obnoxious bills have been introduced into legislatures we have 
argued before the committee having them ‘in charge, and have made very strong 
arguments, but we have entirely neglected the legislators’ master, the voter. We 
have let him think what he pleased, and when he has charged dishonesty upon us 
we have taken no pains to refute it. And to-day the great mass of the people look 
upon us as little better than swindlers and chea's, when the fact is there is no busi- 
ness in the world of the magnitu le of ours where there is so little litigation and 
where a contract is so liberally construed. Then let us try to bring the people to 
our way of thinking. And as we have right and justice on our side, there ought 
not to be any great difficulty in doing so. Let every company at once take hold 
and do its part, and as a commencement I would suggest that instead of printing 
upon the back of the policy the names of the officers and directors of the company 
that these be allowed to seek immortality in some other way, and that the space be 
filled with pithy phrases that will convey to the assured an idea of the intention of 
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the ccntract. Sentences like the followirg wou'd have this effect: ‘‘ Read this 
policy that you may not violate any of its conditions.”’ ‘‘ This company desires to 
protect you, but cannot pay you if you do not comply with the agreement.” ‘A 
policy of insurance is one of indemnity only.” ‘‘ Restrictive legislation increases 
the cost of insurance.’’ ‘‘ A valued policy oniy enables a claimant to get more than 
he has lost."’ ‘‘ Do you who escape disaster desire to contribute toward this result?” 
etc., etc. Some of the insurance journals have published admirable leaflets which 
could be distributed to great advantage, in which not only the principles of insur- 
ance are set forth in plain and unambiguous language, but the effect >f restrictive 
legislation is shown to be contrary to the interests of the people. And so good 
seed could be sown and a healthy public sentiment created that could not fail to be 
of great benefit not only to us but to our patrons, so when one had a loss it could 
be adjusted without friction, understandingly, and with satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. In this line I would like to suggest 


ANOTHER REMEDY. 


Insurance is not the only business that has trouble. We find it everywhere. 
Manufacturers are subjected to sirikes, and railroad companies have no end of 
annoyance in this direction. Occasionally we learn of a manufacturer who has 
solved the problem which confronted him, and his business moves on uninter- 
ruptedly. When we come to inquire into the reason we oftentimes find he has 
given his workmen a certain interest in the profits of his business. He thus secures 
good, honest work, his premises are carefully guarded, and he is much better off 
than under the old method. Se't-interest is a great lever wherewith to move bodies 
ot men. No matter how faithful a man is he will be a little more so if his interest 
is at stake. In our business we have mutual companies as competitors, and strong 
competitors they are in many sections. If properly managed they are almost sure 
of success. They collect rates oftentimes higher than the stock companies; they 
are proverbially close in their adjustments, and seldom, if ever, concede anything 
in case of violation of the terms of their contracts. The farm mutual is noted for 
stingy and oftentimes sharp methods, and yet how seldom you find it hailed into 
court. Did you ever know a legislator to propose any restrictive laws in regard to 
these companies? I never did. The legislator knows they have votes back of 
them, and that is a power he always respects. He indulges in windy diatribes 
abcut insurance companies, but he always means stock companies—never any 
other. He knows all about how their business should be done, and he talks learn- 
edly and loud about it, when more than likely he has never read a policy in his 
lite. He gets his bill through; it becomes a law, and he goes home a proud man, 
and receives the plaudits of his neighbors for his handy work. What he has done 
results in increasing the fires and the rates of insurance; a large amount of prop- 
erty retires from the tax list, and a whole State suffers. The stock companies have 
no votes. Let us consider the farm mutuals a little turther. Did you ever know 
one to compromise a case of fraud because it was in fear of being sued? On 
the contrary, it is the claimant that is ready to compromise on almost any 
terms rather than take his case into court. The reason why this is so must be 
patent to you all. There is a public sentiment in the community which he does 
not care to face. Many of his triends and neighbors are insured in, and are there- 
fore part and parcel of the company, and it is they who pass upon his claim. 

Nor is there ever any trouble with the manufacturers mutuals. No companies 
are so arbitrary as they. They dictate the amount of insurance that shall be car- 
ried and insist upon alterations and changes being made that the property may be 
safer. Ifthey favor a particular kind of sprinkler, or hose, or lantern, then it must 
be procured. When a loss occurs it is paid, and you hear little about it. Not that 
tney pay more than they ought, for I think they make close settlements, but the in- 
surer does not think it wise to enter into a controversy with a company composed 
of manufacturers, many of whom are in the same line with himself. His chance of 
getting more than he has lost is extremely small. These companies invade every 
State without asking for authority and without fear of molestation, because every 
man insured is a participant, and there is no one to complain except the agents of 
:tock companies, and these have ceased to do so because there seems no way to 
convict for a violation of law. 

Knowing this to be true, and it is indisputable, why would it not be a good plan 
for the stock companies to try and reach the people by the same method? We 
cannot, of course, sell stock to every policyholder, but we can allow him to partici- 

ate in the profits, and thus make him our friend and the upholder of correct and 

onest practice. Certainly as an educator there would be nothing like it. I think 
1 hear someone say that participation has been tried, that it proved a failure and 
went out of existence because of its impracticability. ‘This certainly is not so. It 
never had a fair chance. But few companies went into it, and only one worked the 
plan to any extent, and this made it a great success until the Chicago fire wiped 
out a large portion of its assets, and I am certain had the stockholders of this com- 
pany possessed the courage to have made an assessment especially to pay some- 
thing on the outstanding scrip and continued issuing participating policies, it 
would to-day hold the strongest and most unassailable position of any American 
company. 

It may be urged that speculators would buy up the scrip and it would be held 
in a few hands, and, therefore, we would lose all the influence we propose to gain. 
This could be readily overcome by making the scrip not transferable. 

It may be then said, as the stock companies are now hardly making a living, 
there would be nothing to divide. I claim that by this means the moral hazard 
would be largely eliminated, and that even with the present rates the profit would 
be much greater than now. With the hold we would then have upon the people 
we could get improvements made in risks where now we entirely fail. It would be 
easier to get fire departments improved and the water supply increased, for every 
insurer would be pecuniarily interested. 

I am not now, however, speaking of this plan being tried by a few, but by all the 
agency companies. If a few attempt it the result we are looking for cannot be at- 
tained, and probably sharp competition would drive it out of existence again as it 
did before. But with all the companies issuing only participating policies I see a 
glorious success. The opposition to an advance in rates would nearly, if not 
quite, cease as soon as the assured comprehended he was to be reimbursed by a 
portion of the earnings. Restrictive legislation wou'd be repealed just as soon as 
the people learned that their profits were endangered thereby. The eloquent 
rural representative, whois usually the father of the restrictive bill, would have to 
spread himself out thin upon some other subject of moment. We would then be 
in the same position as the mutuals. We would have votes behind us. 


Is it at all likely that the restrictive laws of New Hampshire would have ever 
been enacted had there been any great number of persons, business men, property- 
owners, interested in the stock companies as participants? We then would have 
had a moral influence on our side and not against us. Who believes there would 
have been sixteen restrictive bills presented to the Connecticut legislature three 
years ago had the policyholders of Connecticut been interested in the profits of the 
companies? And even if introduced, would they not soon have been buried by 
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some committee and never heard of afterward? Instead of this it required three 
months of the hardest kind of labor on the part of the Connecticut underwriters to 
accomplish their defeat. And even now, right in this State, which comes very 
near being the birthplace of American fire insurance, a great majority of the peo- 
ple think some, at least, of these restrictive laws ought to have been passed. 

Do you suppose the law which recently passed the Michigan legislature would 
have ever gone upon the statute book if the stock companies had even 5000 partici- 
pants in the State? And if this is true, how strong would have been our position 
if every insurer was a participant. 

If there is one thing above another that gladdens the American heart it is the 
prospect of a dividend. There is a looking forward to it with an eagerness that 
cannot be described in words. The expectant counts the days when it is to come, 
and his heart beats high as the time approaches. He talks of it (unless it is tax- 
able, when he only does so in secret), but it is on his mind all the same, and occu- 
pies a high and conspicuous place therein. Nothing enrages him so much as to 
see it jeopardized by the action of another. There is no amount of labor he will 
not perform to prevent a disaster whereby it would have to be omitted. It is this 
love for dividends that would be our stronghold, and make it much easier to do 
business than under the present plan. Do you suppose that any participant would 
consent to have his neighbor insure an old and dilapidated barn for twice its worth 
in the same company with him? He would see at once an occasion for a fire, and 
would not rest until the company had been ioformed of the value and over-insur- 
ance of the property; and he would express himself to the local agent who issued 
the policy in such terms that he would be more careful in future. Do you suppose 
it would always be the most valuable cow upon the premises that was struck by 
lightriing if the claimant's neighbors, being participants, were called in to appraise 
the value? Have you any idea there would always be as much hay as represented, 
or that the quality would be without exception of the best, as it is now whena 
— destroyed, if the same kind of appraisers were appointed to determine the 
oss 


Do you suppose that the storekeeper who had the mysterious fire, and whose 
books if not purposely destroyed had been made to show more goods than the 
store possessed, would fress his claim against the opinion of a majority of the peo- 
ple of his town who were familiar with his stock? Have you any idea the claimant 
would proceed to employ a lawyer to sue the company because the award was not 
enough? You would not have to go through the formality of having appraisal 
aay signed in such a case. The company would be safe without. But suppose 

e did sue, would there be any difficulty in getting witnesses, or would you have 
any doubt that a jury of insurers would fail to do the company justice? Isit 
at all probable that companies would compromise cases of glaring fraud, as they 
now often do, because they have no hope of getting a fair verdict from a jury? 
Would the orator for the claimant, when he animadverted upon the outrageous 
conduct of some great corporation that was seeking to deprive a humble citizen of 
his insurance money, produce the same thrilling effect he does now, and cause 
murmurs of indignation against the company, if the bystanders were educated upon 
the subject of insurance, and could be made to see the points and reasons for 
defense and iooked through the eyes of participants ? 


Let us, then, sum up the results which would come from the education of the 
people as I propose, and the other and stronger hold upon their sympathies which 
would come from participation. 

First—And a very important matter it is, we could get a better knowledge of the 
value of the property we insure than in any other way. No» one besides the owner 
knows so well as an intelligent neighbor the cash value of the property in his imme- 
diate vicinity, therefore over-insurance could be readily prevented. For if there was 
nothing to be gained by over-insurance, there would be no inducement to take out 
a policy for more than the property was worth. 

Second—There being no over-insurance it would nearly, if not entirely, remove 
the incentive to burn. It would not quite do so, for | can imagine a case where 
property being heavily mortgaged, when by some oversight the policy was not 
made — to the mortgagee, it might be burned for the insurance rather than 
have it all go under a foreclosure sale. But such cases are rare and are not an 
important factor in the moral hazard of a risk. 


Third—The moral hazard being largely removed, there would be a great de- 
crease in the number of fires. This would not prevent malicious persons from 
burning property from spite or for purposes of robbery, but when every fire caused 
a reduction in the profits in which a community was interested, it would make 
them on the alert to detect the incendiary where now they are apathetic, and such 
fires would be much fewer in number than now. 

Fourth—There being but little beyond the physical hazard in every risk, and 
this decreasing every day, the rates of insurance would very materially declise, 
and every insurer would be doubly benefited, first by a decrease in his rate, and 
next by his interest in the profits of his company. 


Fifth—The man who carried no insurance at all would be benefited, as the 
chances of his property being burned by his neighbor would be largely diminished. 
Besides, the tax list would not be depleted as now and he would be benefited in 
this way also—and this is no trifling matter when you consider that $125,000,000 
worth of taxable property is annually destroyed in the United States. 

Sixth—There would be but little if any call for litigation. Limited as it is now, 
considering the number of our settlements, it would be still mare so with participa- 
tion and for the reasons already stated. 

Seventh—The opposition to local boards would cease, and they would be e2- 
couraged to do their work, for their influence would always be toward an efficient 
fire department, proper building laws, and everything that would tend to make a 
town or city safe against tire. If it became necessary to advance rates it would be 
acquiesced in, for the public could be made to understand the necessity for so do- 
ing, and would understand if the advance produced a profit they would share pro- 
portionately in the results. 


I have now presented to you in a crude and imperfect manner the condition of 
our business to-day ; I have given you some of the causes that have brought trou- 
ble to our doors, and I have also suggested certain remedies. The profession may 
not be ready for it yet. It may be thought better to let matters drift as they are 
now doing awhile longer, but every year brings new restrictive laws and new bur- 
dens. The law of Michigan will soon be the law of some other State, and the 
standard policy of Massachusetts has found its way to New York, though in a more 
intelligent form, and soon we will have more forced upon us. A law once passed 
is apt to remain, no matter how unjust it works. It is much easier to prevent the 
a. of one than to change it afterward. It will not do for us to be apathetic. 

ow seems to me to be the accepted time. Perhaps I may be wrong in some of 
my conclusions; some may think the remedy but an Utopian dream: if so, they 
will make it apparent. Some may think it impracticable ; if so, that can be demon- 
strated. One thing is certain, something must be done toward the education of 
the education of the people or our business will be ruined. I have brought my 
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rescription to your door for you to consider its properties. If it will produce the 
effect which I predict, if the system of education which is suggested, supplemented 
by participation, which of itself isa good educator, brings about a more healihy 
sentiment in the public mind in regard to our profession—if, in a word, it makes 
the people our friends instead of our enemies, as they now are, then, gentlemen, if 
we have not found the philosophers’ stone, we certainly have found something that 
looks very much like it. 





The Electric Light at Sea. 


Tue electric light has been very prominent during the present naval 
manceuvres, and although accounts somewhat differ as to its actual value, 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the indispensable adjuncts to a 
modern man-of-war. Some complaints have been made that the lookout 
men are so dazzled by the beam that they are unable to keep as sharp a 
watch as is necessary in directions which are not at the moment illum- 
inated. On the other hand, this dazzling eftect was turned to a good use 
during the naval manceuvres of last year, when the gunners manning the 
guns in the Pembroke Dock forts were rendered almost blind every now 
and again by the attacking ships skillfully flashing the light full in their 
faces, and during the interval of darkness moving rapidly to another 
point. This year Admiral Tryon made clever use of the electric light in 
amanner which recalls a somewhat similar use made by the French in 
their attack on Sfax. Unable to approach the forts near enough to deliver 
an effective fire, the French admiral placed his Hotchkiss quick-firing 
shell guns on board his small boats, and as soon as it was dark sent them 
to attack the enemy at close quarters. He then threw the strongest pos- 
sible light upon the forts, and the small boats moving ahead in the dark- 
ness just beyond the flashes of light, came in close to the forts and 
poured in a deadly fire. The defenders, completely bewildered, capitu- 
lated soon after daylight. As another instance of the extensive use of 
electricity aboard ship, I may mention that the Cape mail steamer Norham 
Castle, which has just been refitted with the electric light, has been pro- 
vided with a submarine lamp, by means of which the hull and propeller 
can be easily examined.—ZLondon Cor. Electrical World. 





Petroleum for Fuel. 


Tue Associated Factory Mutuals have issued the following special re- 
port upon the hazards of petroleum when used as fuel : 


The hazards attending the use of petroleum as fuel are largely of a 
controllable nature and are dependent almost entirely upon the precau- 
tions taken in regard to its storage and use. The tanks should be of 
iron, placed upon solid foundations and fitted with tight covers provided 
with ventilating pipes for the removal of any vapor passing off from the 
oil. The tanks should be situated where they will not constitute an ex- 
posure to the buildings in case of fire. It is very desirable that the main 
tank at least, if above ground, should be surrounded by a dike or em- 
bankment enclosing a space sufficiently large to accommodate the whole 
contents of the tank without overflow. There should be two tanks; the 
main tank being placed where it could receive the supply discharged 
from the tank cars by gravity, whence it may be pumped into the smaller 
or distributing tank which feeds the oil directly tothe burners. An over- 
flow pipe in the distributing tank should be placed so as to discharge any 
excess of oil back into the reservoirtank. Pipes should be placed un- 
der ground as far as possible; the various connections should be sup- 
plied with valves for cutting off the flow of oil when desired. If the oil 
is admitted to the burners before a flame is placed in the furnace, flashes 
or explosions are almost sure to follow, and it is absolutely necessary for 
safety that a burning torch or other flame be placed in the furnace before 
the oil is let on tothe burners. The above requirements may be modi- 
fied as needed, according to the circumstances pertaining to the use of 
oil fuel for metal working and other purposes. 





Building Laws. 
WHEN our contemporary The American Architect has anything to say 
about a matter within its ken it does say it, and no mistake. Recently 
it picked up a Southern brother who had been discussing the builidng 
regulations of Berlin, plainly without the faintest idea of what he was 
talking about, and handled him in this wise: 

The New Orleans Picayune has a new theory about building laws. 
After quoting at some length the provisions of the building regulations 
of Berlin, apparently without the slightest suspicion that nearly all the 
large cities in the Northern and Middle States have similar ones, it 
proceeds, with the lofty scorn which used to animate our politicians of 
forty years ago, to say that ‘‘ Monarchical and despotic governments ap- 
pear to concern themselves a good deal with the private affairs of their 
Subjects. Republican governments properly concern themselves chiefly 
with levying taxes and enforcing their collection. In matters of personal 


. Protection the people must take care of themselves.” According to this 


doctrine, if a man wishes to build houses in such a way that they fall 
down on the heads of the passers-by, or to arrange his drain pipes so 
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that they poison his neighbors, or to plan factories and school-houses 
with a view to having the persons in them compelled to jump out of the 
upper windows, in case fire breaks out in the basement, he must not be 
interfered with, as these are private affairs, with which only monarchical 
and despotic governments meddle. ‘‘In matters of personal protection,” 
in the land of the free and home of the brave, ‘‘ the people,” we are told, 
must take care of themselves, by wearing iron helmets and germicide 
respirators and asbestos garments, we suppose, and the government 
should content itself with applying the screws to the taxpayers to raise 
funds for buying votes and enriching the members of the ring. We do 
not know how it may be in Louisiana, but in this part of the country the 
republican government have brought the art of ‘‘levying taxes and en- 
forcing their collection ” to a point which would provoke a revolution 
within a year in most ‘‘ monarchical ard despotic” countries, and, at the 
risk of seeming to The Picayune ‘‘ un-Americau,” if not, indeed, suborned 
by monarchical and despotic gold, we cannot help thinking that the prac- 
tice of utilizing some of the surplus energy left after collecting the taxes 
in looking out that the people who pay them are not slaughtered with 
impunity by greedy builders in theatres, tenement-houses, hotels, factories 
and schooJ-houses is one quite worthy of the government of a free com- 
munity. 





Photography in Fire Insurance. 


One of our adjusters was recently settling a claim for loss on a frame 
dwelling in a burned-out Western town. Specifications were furnished 
for a two-and-a-half-story frame building and addition, all of the ssme 
height. While the adjuster was considering the claim he came into pos- 
session of a photograph giving a bird’s-eye view of the town, and 
observed among other structures that of our claimant, which was there 
exhibited as a two-story building with one-story ell. Confronted with 
the picture, the claimant admitted that the sun tells no lies, and a proper 
settlement was quickly made. 

Highly scientific underwriting will probably impress photography more 
fully into its service some day, and require that the agent send to his re- 
porting office with each daily report a photograph of the risk and also of 
the assured. Were we possessed of the latter in all cases our judgment 
might be more or less governed thereby. We have in mind certain 
typical faces that are more or less associated with dubious losses. There 
is a shape of nose, an angle of ear and an obliquity of eye from which we 
have never been able to derive a profit, and which would be likely to go 
into our ‘‘ prohibited list” if we could do our business upon the photo- 
graphic plan. But leaving such considerations to the future, we think 
that as a present proposition bird’s-eye and other photographic views of 
buildings and squares would be an important aid to the report examiner 
and the adjuster.—Go/den Gate. 





Underground Electric Wires. 


Wui_e the authorities in New York city are squabbling over electric 
wires and subway conduits, the danger from such wires is increasing 
daily, and the lives and property of citizens exposed to perils which the 
city should protect them from. Interested electric companies declare 
that it is not possible to remove the wires from overhead, and so get rid 
of the unsightly poles and the serious obstruction the wires offer to the 
working of the fire department, but in some other cities the thing has 
actually been done, and underground wires have been working suc- 
cessfully for seven years. J. P. Barrett, city electrician of Chicago, is 
called the ‘‘ grandfather of the underground system.” Being recently 
in Minneapolis, where the underground proposition is being discussed, 
he was interviewed on the subject, and among other things said : 

‘If you give the thing a trial in Minneapolis you will never think of 
such a thing as going back to the old system. You will not appreciate 
the advantage of it until you try it. The mere advantage of the improve- 
ment in appearances is agood deal, Take away all those unsightly poles 
along which your wires are now stretched and it will improve your streets 
to an extent that you can hardly realize before the thing is done. And 
then there is the great danger of the electric light wires and the serious 
inconvenience to the firemen when called to take care of great fires. The 
cost of putting wires underground is no greater than stringing them on 
poles; it only costs more at the start in putting in the underground 
system. There is no inconvenience from induction in the underground 
system. There is reaily better insulation. From the fact that the different 
classes of wires run through ducts and chambers the separation is prac- 
tically greater. When the wires are once put through they are there for 
a long time. They are easier taken care of. Electrical or any other 
storms do not affect them, and that is the great gain. I have wires in 
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Chicago that have not been seen in seven years and they give as good 
service as ever. There is no liability of getting wires crossed and the 
distribution is made much easier. And even counting the first cost of 
the underground system as greater than the other, I really believe that in 
five years the underground would be the more economical. In short, the 
advantages of the system are too numerous to mention. But of course it 
is to be expected that the capital invested in other systems will fight this 
one at first, though it will be to the advantage of all in the end. In 
Chicago we have 5000 miles of wire underground. We burn 1100 arc 
lights there, but have not an inch of electric wire above ground. We 
have thirteen miles of the Dorsett system, and it does good service. We 
have electric light and telegraph wires in the same conduits, and the re- 
ports are that the service is exactly as good as if they were farther sepa- 
rated. We are making the change to the new system gradually. In two 
years we have taken out 1300 poles, In the suburban districts there is 
not so much need of immediate action, The underground system will 
surely come in use all over the country. In New York I see the electric 
light people are making a fight, but they cannot hold out long. Public 
protection, public convenience and public policy demand the change. 





The Economics of Insurance. 


WE have received a copyof a pamphlet bearing the above title, which was 
written by John M. McCandlish, F. R. S. E., president of the Faculty of 
Actuaries, as an essay, and read before the Insurance and Actuarial Society 
of Glasgow. It is published by Charles & Edwin Layton of London, and 
forms one of a series of pamphlets, each consisting of an important 
paper on some insurance topic. Mr. McCandlish deals with the economics 
of insurance in its various branches, and we make the following extracts 
from his remaxks relative to fire insurance: 
Fire INSURANCE—SOME NoTABLE PoINTS—VALUED POLICIES. 


The law and practice of fire insurance in this country do not allow of 
contracts which would enable the owners of property to benefit by its 
being burnt. In some of the States of America insurance offices are 
required to issue ‘‘ valued policies,” and attempts have been made to 
introduce them here, but the offices have for the most part steadily re- 
sisted the innovation. Few days pass, however, without plausible de- 
mands being urged for the granting of such policies. A dwelling-house, 
a collection of pictures, a stock of cotton or of whisky, is to be insured. 
‘Cannot we fix beforehand,” says the owner, ‘‘ what you are to pay me 
in case of atotal loss? It will be difficult and troublesome for both of 
us to ascertain the value after the property has been wholly destroyed. 
Here is what I believe to be the value. Iam not likely to value it too 
highly, for that will increase the premium I haveto pay. You cannot 
suspect me of intending to burn my property, but if you think I am esti- 
mating it at too much, you can send and value it for yourselves,” 

The suggestion is plausible, but fallacious, A valued policy is opera- 
tive only in case of total destruction, and there is probably not one case 
yearly of total destruction out of 10,000 properties insured, To secure a 
trustworthy valuation of 10,000 properties in order to save trouble in one 
case would be to enhance enormously the cost of insurance. To dis- 
pense with a trustworthy valuation would put it in the power of any 
unscrupulous person to over-insure his property, and so to secure, with- 
out proof or question, the certainty of profit in case of its being de- 
stroyed. If we agreed to pay one man £1000if a certain picture were 
burnt, because we knew its value, and were sure the owner would take 
the utmost care of it, how could we refuse to insure another man in sim- 
ilar terms, though we might suspect both his valuation and his careful- 
ness? Values change, too, and what was worth £1000 yesterday may 
come by aturn of the market to be worth only £700; so that if the owner 
were entitled to get £1000 for it in case of its being burned, such an acci- 
dent would be a thing not to be regretted or very carefully guarded 


against. 
ExcessivE LIBERALITY, 


The principle indicated has wider applications. Insurance offices 
sometimes boast of the liberality with which they settle claims, and there 
can be no doubt that the machinery employed for the adjustment of losses 
and the wishes and interests of almost all the parties engaged in it lead to 
results which err, if they err at ill, on the side of profusion. This is not 
without its disadvantages. I had occasion lately to inquire as to the 
recent experience of the offices with regard to a particular class of prop- 
erty very largely insured, and it appeared that there had been a marked 
diminution in the number of fires. What was supposed to be the reason 
of this? That the offices and their assessors had shown a tendency to 
look more strictly into claims where this description of property was con- 
cerned, that consequently fires had not yielded any profit, that they were 
therefore more dreaded and better guarded against, and had become less 
numerous, 

INDEMNITY PRINCIPLE. 


Beyond question, therefore, the interests of the community require a 
strict adherence to the principle that fire insurance is a contract of indem- 


nity, and of indemnity against loss by fire, that no person shall by any pos. 
sibility profit by any fire, that property shall not be of greater value to its 
owner when burnt than when safe and entire. Unfortunately, it has hap. 
pened that a recent decision of the Scotch Judges has given a temporary 
sanction to an opposite principle, and has laid it down that, although a 
solvent owner of unmortgaged property cannot recover more than the 
value of it in case of its being burnt, yet that the creditors of an insolvent 
owner who have lent more upon it than it turns out to have been worth, 
may get indemnification beyond the actual value, and so come to be bet. 
ter off than if no such accident had happened. It may be confidently 
expected that the House of Lords will reverse this decision. 


INSURANCE OF JOINT INTERESTS. 


I may say here with reference to this well-known case, that I have long 
been of opinion that where many persons are interested in the same 
property as joint owners, as life renter and reversioner, as landlord and 
tenant or sub-tenant, as mortgagee preferable or postponed, as ware. 
houseman and wharfinger, some legislation may become necessary to 
secure an equitable adjustment of the burden of a loss and an equitable 
distribution among the persons interested. The questions that arise are 
too complicated and too unexpected to be provided for by contract, and 
it might be best to throw the whole insurance into a common fund on 
which all parties should have the same claims as they had on the prop- 
erty which it represented. It would probably be easier. on the whole, for 
the parties to adjust the cost of insurance to a system of this kind than to 
secure safety and simplicity under the present plan. 


MAGNITUDE OF VALUES AT RISK. 


I will here speak of another of the conditions of fire insurance business 
which affect the relations of insurers and insured. I have referred to the 
magnitude of factories and warehouses as being one of the causes of the 
development of insurance. It is a question whether this magnitude has 
not reached its limit, and whether its further increase will not be checked 
by the inevitable conditions of insurance. I believe that at the present 
time there are many vast establishments in this country, on the Continent 
of Europe and in America, and some in this city, which find it difficult to 
obtain protection against the risk of loss by fire to an amount at al! com- 
mensurate with the value of their property. Insurance companies, even 
the wealthiest of them, are anxious to avoid an exceptionally large loss 
by one conflagration, for allhough more than one great company has sur- 
vived a loss of half a million sterling by one fire, and may even have 
benefited by it in the long run, there can be no desire to repeat the experi- 
ment. The concentration of many large warehouses within a limited 
area increases the difficulty, and though a free interchange of business and 
distribution of risk between British, American, French and German 
offices might overcome the difficulty, arrangements of that character are 
not yet within measurable distance. The remedy which naturally sug- 
gests itself is to create new companies, but few of the attempts in this 
direction which have been made in recent years have been attended with 
success. There has been no jealous reluctance on the part of existing 
offices to admit newcomers into their comity ; on the contrary, there has 
been a certain readiness to welcome additional facilities for the sharing of 
large insurances. But when the accommodation required in individual 
cases amounts not to tens, but to hundreds of thousands of pounds, it 
wants many new and wealthy offices to overtake it. These cannot subsist 
on this class of business alone, even if it were in itself a very profitable 
class, which it certainly is not; and to build up a safe general business 
is a work of time and patience, of skill and courage and good fortune. 
It would be rash to say that there can be no new and unexpected devel- 
opment of insurance which will provide for an unlimited amount of risk ; 
but those who are ambitious of having under one roof, or exposed to the 
hazards of one fire, an exceptionally large amount of inflammable prop- 
erty, will do well to reckon on being their own insurers for considerable 
amounts. 

EXTENT OF FIRE INSURANCE EsTIMATED. 

At the present time, according to the best estimate I can form, the sum 
paid yearly by insurance offices throughout the world for losses by fire is 
not less than thirty millions sterling. A further sum of about twenty 
millions is probably required for the cost of distribution, including divi- 
dends on capital ; so that, apart from those losses which are not covered 
by insurance (and which in America are reckoned as equal to about two- 
thirds of the loss covered), the world pays at least fifty millions sterling 
as its yearly tribute to what has been called the ‘‘fire fiend.” It will be 
obvious what vast sums may be saved or lost through any cause which 
tends to contract or expand this yearly impost. 

We have no trustworthy statistics in this country about the causes of 
fires, but in America it is estimated that of the fires whose origin is 
known, twenty-six per cent are willful. Very many of these are laid to 
the charge, not of the persons insured, but of outsiders influenced by a 
variety of evil motives. The loss by such incendiary fires appears to be 
only about ten per cent of the aggregate loss. That one-fourth of the 
fires produce only one-tenth of the loss may indicate either that incendiary 
fires chiefly occur among the smaller sorts of property, or that it is among 
these that they are most readily detected. A great conflagration, by 
which a very heavy loss is occasioned, usually destroys all evidence of its 
own cause. 








—The water-works project at Windsor Locks, Conn., has been 
shelved, at least temporarily. In the spring it may be again brought 
out. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—There were fifty-five fires in Boston last month. 

—Crawford, Neb., recently voted against issuing bonds for water- 
works, 

—The Oakland Home and the St. Paul Fire and Marine have entered 
Tennessee. 

—The new water-works at Belfast, Me., have been put in service and 
give satisfaction. 

—At Wilmington, Del., the advisability of establishing fire limits is 
under discussion. 

—Captain L. M. Tucker of Columbus, Miss., president of the Missis- 
sippi Underwriters Association, is in town. 


—Colonel Horace Kellogg, a prominent insurance man of Norwalk, 
0., died the other day of cancer of the stomach. 

—Chicago’s fire patrol service will be increased by the organization of 
another company, to be located on the south side. 

—Secretary Mason of the Security of New Haven shed the light of his 
countenance upon THE SPEcTATOR Staff the other day. 

—It is said that the New York Life will place a complete law library 
in its new building at Montreal for the use of its tenants. 

—The number of alarms of fire at Buffalo during July was eighty-nine. 
The losses aggregated $70,985, with insurance of $595,131. 

—San Diego, Cal., had a $350,000 fire Monday week, the greatest 
part of the loss falling on the grocery firm of Klauber & Levy. 

—Vice-President John M. Pattison of the Union Central Life of Cin- 
cinnati, has received the Democratic nomination for Congress. 

—The Prudential Fire Insurance Association and the New York Fire 
of New York have been authorized to do business in Minnesota. 

—Twelve lives were lost September 5 bya railway collision near Dijon, 
France. A large number of persons were more or less b..dly hurt. 

—Worcester, Mass., had last month eighteen alarms of fire with a loss 
of $1560, against in August, 1887, twelve alarms and a loss of $10,610, 


--Bohemia and Hungary are suffering from great floods. Thousands 
of persons are homeless and any quantity of property has been destroyed. 


—The post-office at Cutler, Ind., was wrecked Thursday night by an 
explosion of dynamite, a large quantity of which was found under a hotel 
in the same village. 

—At Montreal, last week, the grand jury indicted Charles A. Pitcher, 
the runaway teller of the Union Bank of Providence, for bringing stolen 
money into Canada. 

—W. T. Blackwell, the recently appointed special agent of the Liberty 
for Maryland, Pennsylvania and Delaware, is establishing a large num- 
ber of agencies in those States. 

—The insurance upon the property destroyed in the late Baltimore fire 
is now placed at an aggregate of $764,050. This sum does not include 
partial losses in adjacent buildings. 

—The plant of the United States Electric Light Company and the ice- 
house of the Northern Lake Ice Company at Louisville, Ky., were burned 
September 7, with a loss of $10,000. 

—We are indebted to Insurance Commissioner A. K. Goodwin of 
Rhode Island ‘‘and Providence Plantations” for a bound copy of his 
teport covering last year’s business. 

—Baker City, Ore., lost a whole business block by fire September 5, 
the money damage footing up $260,000. The press dispatches say that 
the town narrowly escaped destruction. 

—The volunteer fire department of Mobile, Ala., has disbanded. 
The city officials at once proceeded to purchase fire apparatus and a 
paid department is now being organized. 

—With the compliments of the Connecticut Indemnity Association of 
Waterbury, Conn., comes a pretty souvenir in the shape of a package of 
blotters, bound in hand-painted celluloid. 

—The cyclone of September 4 did great damage to life and property on 
the island of Cuba. At Batabrio the gunboat Lealtad foundered, drown- 


ing nine of her crew, including her commander. At Sagua fifty persons 
lost their lives, and much damage was done to property in the city and 
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vessels in port, while the village of Pueblo Nuevo, in the neighborhood, 
was wiped out entirely. On Wednesday the storm struck the coast of 
Mexico, working great destruction. 

—Waterford, N. Y., has contracted with the water company for a 
supply at the rate of $50 for each hydrant. The new hydrants in the 
Seventh ward will be set before October 1. 

—The Standard’s estimate of the fire losses in the United States last 
week is $2,088,000, a total since January 1 of $75,866,000. At this rate 
the losses for the year will reach $111,209,295. 


—A farmer named Shethart living near Winamac, Ind., was overcome 
by the heat while fighting a stubble fire one day last week, and falling 
was burned to death before assistance reached him. 

—The losses by fire at Indianapolis, Ind., last month were under 
$3000. For the elapsed eight months of the year, however, they exceed 
$500,000, an increase over the losses for the same period in 1887, 


—New Zealand was shaken up by an earthquake the other day. 
Five shocks were felt during half an hour. The spire of the cathedral in 
the town of Christchurch was destroyed and many other buildings were 
damaged. 


—The accumulated surplus of the deceased Massachusetts Safety 
Fund Association, amounting to $19,009, will, according to a decision by 
the courts, be divided fro rata among the members surviving at the time 
it dissolved. 

—If there is a prettier cover than that of Wide Awake, it has not yet 
made its appearance. As to letter press and illustrations it is now run- 
ning St. Nicholas hard, and that is saying a good deal. The September 
number is just out. 

—The Pacific Coast general agents of the Fidelity and Casualty, Metro- 
politan and Lloyds Plate Glass insurance companies recently signed a 
compact, which took effect on the first of this month, for the regulation 
of the business on the coast. 


—-The Niagara Fire Insurance Company of New York has issued a 
neat and timely litile political manual containing the platforms of the Re- 
publican, Democratic and Prohibition parties and much other informa- 
tion of interest to every voter. 

—Light, Heat and Power will appear hereafter as a weekly. There 
has been a decided improvement of late in the editing of our “gaseous” 
Philadelphia contemporary, and its new move is another step to the 
front upon which we congratulate it. 


—Recent advices state that six vessels and 137 men of the French cod 
fishing fleet off the coast of Iceland were lost during a storm last April, 
while, owing to damage to their vessels, 300 other fishermen were left on 
shore destitute until carried away by a steamer. 


—Most of the business part of Belleville, la., was burned September 
4, the losses reaching $60,000. The next day the business portion of the 
town of Jennings, La., was destroyed by fire. The former place did have 
a fire department, but the blaze was ‘‘too many” forit. Jennings, how- 
ever, don’t seem to have had any protection whatever against fire. 


—The Australasian Fireman calls loudly for proper building laws in the 
towns of the colonies, which will prohibit the present indiscriminate hud- 
dling together of wooden houses. In North Melbourne there have been 
ten fires in fifteen years in one block—one of them with fatal results. 


—The Accident Insurance Company of North America, upon learning of 
the tragic death of the seven Baltimore firemen last week, at once wired its 
agent to pay the full claims immediately. The members of the Balti- 
more department, it will be remembered, are all insured by the city in 
this company. 

—New Jersey has at least three female centenarians, Mrs. Rebecca 
Snyder of Belvidere, who celebrated her 103d birthday some days since ; 
Mrs. Sarah Van Nostrand, who was 100 years old September 5, and Mrs, 
Catharine Taylor of New Brunswick, who rounded out her ro4th year of 
age about a month ago. All are doing as well as can be expected, thank 
you. 

—Among heavy life assurance policies recently written were one for 
$100,000 in the Mutual Life on D. J. Mackey, president of E. and T. H. 
R. R. Co., and two for $100,000 each in the New York Life on George 
Huffman and H. B. Pruden of Dayton, O. According to Rough Notes, 
too, George Gifford has written Hon. Clem. Studebaker of South Bend, 
Ind., for $50,000 on the ten-year free tontine plan in the ‘Equitable Life 
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Assurance Society of New York. This makes the full limit, $100,000, 
that Mr. Studebaker carries in the Equitable. Mr. Gifford has also written 
$45,000 on the life of J. M. Studebaker, making $85,000 carried by this 
gentleman in the Equitable, 


—And now it is stated that the Individual Underwriters Association 
was caught for $56,000 in the Kingman & Co. fire at Peoria, Ill., last 
week. The two or three of our Cincinnati firms that went into that asso- 
ciation for cheap insurance are likely to discover that it is not profitable 
to run an insurance branch in connection with merchandizing.—Cincin- 
nati Price Current. 


—At the ninth annual meeti::g of ‘‘the Union” at Lake George, last 
week, officers for the coming year were elected, as follows: President, 
J. H. Washburn of New York, vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Company ; vice-president, R. J. Smith of Chicago, secretary of the 
Traders Insurance Company ; secretary, Edwin A. Simonds of Chicago, 
general agent of the City of London Fire Insurance Company. 


—Touissant Gabois is suing the city of Montreal for $999 damages. 
It is alleged that some time ago, while Chief Patton was responding to 
an alarm of fire in his private carriage, he ran over the plaintiff, who, 
besides sustaining a compound fracture of the leg, also received numer- 
ous other injuries, from which he is still suffering. It is claimed that 
Chief Patton’s cart was not provided with a bell, as required by law. 


—According to a press dispatch from Mobile, the Washington Fire 
and Marine of that city will wind up its affairs and retire from business, 
and has reinsured its business in North and South Carolina, Alabama 
and Louisiana in the American Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
and its Texas risks with the German Insurance Company of Freeport, 
Ill, John H. Higley, secretary of the company, has been appointed local 
agent at Mobile for the American, 


—At the Baltimore fire the overhead wires once more helped the flames 
in their work of destruction. There was such a network of them in front 
of the burning buildings that the Hayes extension ladder could not be 
raised, and had to remain unused when it was greatly needed to enable 
the hosemen to reach the upper stories of a building which had caught fire 
above. Lacking it, the hose had to be passed up the stairways, and it 
was while this was being done that the fatal explosion occurred. 


—The Malley dry-goods fire at New Haven about three years since 
will be recalled by fire underwriters generally. It will also be remem- 
bered that the courts gave Malley about fifty per cent of his claim against 
the companies, and that after that he was unable to obtain insurance from 
any of them. We are now informed, and mention it as perhaps.a matter 
of interest to the underwriting fraternity, that Malley is endeavoring to 
enter the firm of Neeley & Co. of that city. We believe it was to this 
firm that the business was sold after the fire. 


—San Francisco reports the latest big blaze. It broke out September 9 
in the sash and door factory of Dey, Huber & Crocker on Main street, 
and was caused by a spark falling among some shavings. It was three 
hours before the fire department got the flames under control. About 
three blocks between Main street and the bay, mainly occupied by lumber 
yards, planing mills, machine shops, etc., were swept over. The losses 
are put at $1,000,000, with insurance of only $200,000, One man was 
burned to death, and about 2000 men are thrown out of employment. 


-—The many friends of Charles H. Roberts, formerly of the Merchants 
Exchange Bank, will learn with pleasure that he is to be the cashier of 
a new bank, with a capital of $250,000, to be established on Broadway, 
near Houston street. The president will be James W. Conrow, a 
retired merchant of this city, and the stockholders are well-known 
business men. They expect to begin business about the first of next 
month. They certainly did a very sensible thing when they elected 
Mr. Roberts cashier. He has business qualities of a high order, and has, 
‘moreover, made himself thoroughly and widely liked. 


—The farmers in the vicinity of Red Cloud, Neb., seem to be a rather 
more gullible set than most of their class, if we are to believe an ex- 
change. Two scamps, we are told, representing themselves as agents 
of a ‘cyclone cable company,” worked the neighborhood, claiming that 
they had a cable by means of which buildings could be fastened so 
securely to the ground as to defy the most ferocious cyclone, and that 
every house provided with this cable would be insured against cyclones 
for ten years free. Then they persuaded their dupes to give them money 
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in advance, ‘‘to be deposited with the State Treasurer as a guarantee be. 
fore the policy was issued,” but to be returned. They were finally ar. 
rested, and made to give up their plunder. 


—Says The New York Herald forcibly, if ungrammatically: “If there 
isn’t brains enough in this city to devise some better fire escape than a 
pitiable, miserable coil of three-quarter inch rope, why we have reached 
the ‘last of pea time,’ and had better put the shutters up and go home,” 
True enough ; but in the meanwhile let us have the rope, it is better than 
nothing. The law reads that the hotels must provide it, and until some. 
thing better is offered and accepted, they should be made to do so. Itis 
quite true that there are lots of feeble men and women who can’t slide 
down a rope, or, for that matter, climb down a fire escape, but there are 
many more who can. 

—Whether it was ignorance or imbecility which sent those seven Balti. 
more firemen to their grave the other day, that sort of thing should not be 
allowed to occur again in a hurry. If the fireworks, ammunition and 
other explosives stored in the burned buildings were there lawfully, the 
fire department officers should have known it, and so knowing should 
have taken proper precautions to insure the safety of their men. In the 
ordinary course of their duties the firemen are exposed to more perils 
than probably any other c!ass of workers, and, let property burn or not, 
there is no sense in ordering them to certain death in powder magazines 
or the like.—Fire and Water. 


—The centenarian Colonel George L. Perkins of Norwich, Conn., 
who, as the oldest living fireman, addressed the recent State firemen's 
convention at that place, died of old age at Groton, Conn., August 
29. He had been ailing for a week, but was conscious until within an 
hour of his death. He had voted for every president since Madison, 
was a paymaster in the war of 1812, organized the first Sunday school in 
Norwich, was a member and organizer of the Park Congregational 
Church and honorary member of the State Firemen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, and an honorary member of the Arcanum Club. He was a Re. 
publican in politics. He was 100 years and one month old. 


—Alfred G Baker, the president of the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, to whom Philadelphians owe a good 
deal for his energy and enterprise in the conduct of a theatre which is 
one of, if not the, largest amusement houses in the country, is now with 
his family in the Catskills. Before Mr. Baker by hard work and deter- 
mined perseverance attained to the control of the Philadelphia Academy, 
that big brick pile was opened only on an average of one or two nights a 
week during the season, and the stockholders were perfectly content to 
receive as interest on their invested capital free admission to the period- 
ical entertainments. Mr, Baker, however, was not long in bringing 
about arevolution. It is now the exception rather than the rule for the 
Academy to be closed of a night from the late autumn until the late 
spring, and the declaration of a dividend on the capital stock promptly 
followed his assumption of command. Mr. Baker's wealth is said to be 
considerable. He is the president and chief shareholder in one of the 
most successful of the Philadelphia insurance companies, and he is the 
owner of a handsome marble building on West Chestnut street, given up 
for the most part to artists’ studios, which of itself must yield him a very 
handsome income.—Z7own Topics. Alfred G. Baker several years ago 
was president of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, but he has not 
been an insurance officer since that time, though still a large shareholder 
in the company named. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Tay & Bennett, agents for the California, at Boston. 

—E. J. Coombs, agent of the Empire, at Pittsfield, Mass. 

—RB. Judd, agent for the Glens Falls, at Framingham, Mass. 

—C. O'Dell & Son, agents for the Reliance, at Salem, Mass. 

—Sherman & Jenne, agents for the Liberty, at Brattleboro, Vt. 

—J. W. Knapp, agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, at Buffalo. 

—H. C. L. Harkell, agent for the Firemans Fund, at Gloucester, Mass. 
—Hart Brothers, local agents for the Oakland Home, at Nashville, Tenn. 
—W. B. Armstead, agent for the St. Paul Fire and Marine, at Nashville, Tenn. 
—John H. Higley, agent for the American Fire of Philadelphia, at Mobile, Ala. 


—Weed & Kennedy, agents for the Me:ropolitan District of the Empire State of 
Rochester. 





